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NEW THEOLOGY IN JAPAN. 


I VENTURE to address a few words to students of divinity and 
young pastors in Japan respecting the so-called New Theology. 
This I do because of my deep interest in these young men, and 
because while a student in America, Britain, and Germany I had 
an opportunity to become familiar both theoretically and practi- 
cally with the liberal theology, and because during repeated 
visits to Germany and Switzerland, and through interviews with 
men like Riggenbach, in Baile, Biedermann and Schweitzer in 
Ziirich, Delitzsch in Leipzig, Kaftan in Berlin, and others, I 
have followed the course of such thought, and because my pro- 
fessional duties have led me to keep the history of modern the- 
ological movements fresh in mind. I have not attempted a sys- 
tematic statement of the questions at issue, but have taken up 
disconnectedly some parts, which seem to be prominent just 
now in the minds of the brethren in Japan. The practical and 
historic side of the matters involved has been kept in the fore- 
ground ; for the discussion forced upon the churches in Japan 
raises old problems; and the promises of great results have been 
made to former generations, with so little fulfillment, that we 
may weil regard them now with prudent hesitation. 

I. This New Theology is weak because it directly or indi- 
rectly sets aside the Divinity of Christ. 

Professor Holtzmann, speaking for the Protestant Union of 
Germany, refuses to commit the liberal theology on this subject. 
Pfleiderer says Christ was “just the ideal embodiment of the 
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church’s Christian consciousness.” Schenkel thought he was 
not sinless. Lipsius thinks he was. He does not differ essen- 
tially from other great religious teachers. He is Saviour only 
in being the first to teach the Fatherhood of God. All this is 
nothing new. It is Gnosticism, or Monarchianism, or Arianism, 
or some similar ancient heresy under a modern name. “ Whom 
do men say that I am?” is the decisive question. This new the- 
ology says Christ is only the Son of Man, the chief of the Sons 
of Men: Peter and the historic church answer, “ Thou art the 
Son of the Living God.” Heathenism is the worship of the 
Divine Nature. But Christianity is the worship of the Divine 
Man. As soon as the Divine Christ disappears, Christianity 
ceases to be the Absolute Religion and takes its place among 
Nature Religions. Hence Strauss denied the free theologians 
the right to call themselves Christians. He held with Coleridge 
that a Unitarian might be a Christian, but that Unitarianism is 
not Christianity. Lipsius well says (in the “ Zeitschrift f. Mis- 
sionskunde,” Haack, Berlin, the organ of the Liberal Mission- 
ary Society, 1887, p. 129 f.), “ without the belief that God has 
revealed himself in Christ, there is no gospel and no Mission.” 
Jesus is called the Divine Man, ete. ; but elsewhere these teach- 
ings are so modified as to take away Christ the Lord as Saviour. 
Now the loss of the Divine Saviour is fatal to Christianity. 

1. This can be seen in the history of all attempts to carry on 
so-called Christianity without Him. Sabellians, Arians, Socin- 
ians, all have disappeared; and Unitarians and others like them 
are “a diminishing minority” everywhere (Holtzmann). 

2. And the same thing is proven by the history of such cor- 
rupt churches as the Greek and Roman. Amid all their super- 
stition and error they have held to the Divine Christ, and they 
have lived, and will live, holding that vital oneness with God, 
to say mass over the grave of the last Unitarian, with his supe- 
rior culture, freedom, and intelligence, but who has lost his hold 
upon the Son of God. 

3. For only a Divine Christ can be a Saviour —his Person 
and his Work are one. “ Whocan forgive sins but God only?” 
This Athanasius saw, and fought a life or death battle at Nicza 
to thrust out the cosmological Christ, which philosophy was 
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bringing in, and restore the soteriological Christ, God incarnate, 
a ladder reaching all the way from man’s lowest needs to God’s 
highest glory. 

Liberal theologians call Christ a “Saviour,” and Christianity 
the “absolute religion,” because a religion of salvation, but 
when applied to personal life he is but “the first to teach the 
Fatherhood of God (Lipsius), he differs only in degree from 
all the other sons of God. This leaves man to be his own 
Saviour; and such self-redemption is just as weak in the case 
of the cultured Unitarian as it was in the experience of Martin 
Luther the benighted monk. 

II. Zhe New Theology tays undue stress upon the so-called 
Christian Consciousness, as the supreme authority in religion. 

In the inner life, we are told, lies the standard for Scripture 
itself, for ideas of God, for doctrinal statements. 

1. But, if every man’s Christian consciousness is the measure 
of what is true, we land in the place of the Greek sophists, and 
religious certainty is lost in a mass of conflicting opinions. 

2. Hence, the liberal theology itself makes the church con- 
sciousness the standard of Christian truth. 

3. But, as Professor Riggenbach of Bale remarks, “ It is 
not said what is to protect against arbitrary or absurd views 
held by the majority of the church.” (‘* Der heutige Rationalis- 
mus,” Basel, 1862, p. 36.) 

4, And if the “ majority of the church” is the standard, 
then, in the widest sense, this leads to the doctrines of ortho- 
doxy, for the Holy Catholie Church, the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches, in their great confessions all reject the peculiar views 
of the few Christians who set up their inner light as the su- 
preme test in religion. 

5. Further, the teachings found in our Christian conscious- 
ness must agree with the testimony of the most exalted religious 
men ; the writings of Paul, Peter, and other New Testament 
saints are the expression of their Christian consciousness, as well 
as of a supposed revelation. But here, too, the witness of the 
modern liberal consciousness is opposed, for, as an advanced 
American theologian has said, ‘“‘ The Bible is an orthodox book.” 

6. This Christian consciousness, as expounded by Martineau 
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(“The Seat of Authority in Religion.” See Rainy’s notice in 
“The Critical Review,” 1890, No. 1), sets aside not only church 
authority and Bible authority, but also the authority of Christ. 
Even his consciousness, as expressed in words of the Evangelists 
or otherwise, is no outer rule for us. Such Christian conscious- 
ness, as Rainy says, makes revelation simply the “ intuitional 
assurance of which all men are capable.” Such intuitional au- 
thority alone is uncertain and leads back again to the chaos of 
opinion and makes all a mere desire. 

7. Then such a revelation only through Christian conscious- 
ness must reject many vital Christian doctrines, for this reli- 
gious intuition, as Martineau teaches, has regard only to what 
ought to be, never to what has happened or is to happen. Hence 
the Trinity, Incarnation, Atonement, Future State, etc., find 
in it no support. Christ is not a Saviour, but a model to be 
reproduced by ourselves in ourselves. 

It is said that until recently a majority of the liberal pastors 
in Switzerland rejected the doctrine of Immortality. 

In fact this theory must reject the Supernatural with the 
Bible, for it makes all revelation natural, for God, we are as- 
sured, cou/d not reveal himself in any other way. The miracu- 
lous is impossible. There is no place for Providence or redemp- 
tion, no saving love ; that is God is not love. As Dorner says, 
this theory denies the objective knowability of truth, and ends 
in knownothingism. 

8. As a matter of history the sole authority of the Christian 
consciousness has landed men in vague Mysticism or open Ra- 
tionalism. 

The German Pietists exalted this consciousness at the expense 
of the outer Word, and soon their Inner Word led the way to 
the Right Reason of Wolf and his school. What the one man 
ealled the light within, the other called sound common sense. 
The Quakers, too, in America, have divided into two sects, the 
one mystical, the other Unitarian. 

9. The historic Protestant doctrine of the “ Testimonium 
Spiritus Sancti” emphasizes the truth that is referred to in the 
witness of a man’s own soul. All orthodox theologians teach 
that the direct witness of God to the soul is the essential evi- 
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dence in the things of God. But this divine voice speaks 
through the Word and is applied by the Spirit. Without the 
Bible as source of truth the Christian consciousness could never 
frame a system of Christian doctrines. 

Rainy points out (7. c.) that in all teaching authority precedes ; 
then comes the principle of self-control: so God teaches first 
by the outer Word, and next by that within. Here the outward 
and the inward authority concur to confirm faith and give an 
assurance gained in no other way. 

Ill. The New Theology further hinders Christian growth 
by its destructive criticism of the Bible. 

Tt will be sufficient, in this connection, to notice the attacks 
made upon the New Testament. Here Hilgenfeld, a disciple 
of Baur, admits his master went too far and ‘inflicted deep 
wounds upon the faith of the church.” (“Kanon u. Kritk d. 
N. Test.” p. 170.) His theory was of two hostile parties in 
the Apostolic Church, the Petrine and Pauline, which were 
united in a Johannine party in the second century, which led 
to the early Catholic Church. The only genuine apostolic writ- 
ings are the Epistle to the Romans, Corinthians, and Gala- 
tians, by Paul, and the Apocalypse, by John. The Gospel of 
Matthew is a “tendency writing ” of the Petrine school, that of 
Luke, a similar product of the Pauline school, Mark’s Gospel, 
a later neutral work, and the Gospel of John, Acts, ete., union 
writings of the second century. This theory of Baur, the He- 
gelian “ statement and counterstatement, with a third for their 
solution,” is now regarded by the liberal theology of Germany 
itself as an untenable hypothesis (cf. Nippold, “‘ Gesch. des Pro- 
testantismus,” i. B. p. 248, 1890), though many of his critical re- 
sults are retained. The drift among scholars is toward a more 
conservative position. Hilgenfeld adds 1 Thessalonians, Phile- 
mon, and Philippians to the Epistles of Paul; in this he is fol- 
lowed by the most thorough radical critic, Holtzmann (‘ Ein- 
leitung in d. N. Test. ” 1885, p. 227). About the other disputed 
Epistles the liberal schools are themselves divided in opinion. 
Colossians and Ephesians are defended as Pauline, by Reuss, 
Schenkel, Renan, Bleek ; the critics are nearly unanimous that 
Hebrews is the work of an apostolic man, Apollos or Barnabas ; 
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Ritschl, the head of the leading school of new theology in Ger- 
many, rejects only 1 Timothy of the Pastoral Epistles, while they 
are defended by the most recent writers, Otto, Kolling, Kihl. 
Even the Book of Acts, declared by the school of Baur utterly 
unhistoric, is coming back to its own. Weiss says (‘ Life of 
Christ,” vol. i. Clark, 1883, p. 71) that radical critics — Hilgen- 
feld, Schiirer, ete. — now admit that the “ we passages” in Acts 
are from Luke, and are inclined to think he was the author of 
the rest. The book is more and more accepted as true history 
by such liberals as Reuss, Keim, and Pfleiderer. Only such 
extreme men as Volkmar and Davidson put it in the second 
century, and so beyond the lifetime of Luke. 

Add to the testimony of these radical critics that of the more 
conservative — Bleek, Beyschlag, Lightfoot, Weiss, Wieseler, 
Mangold, Salmon, Zahn, and others — men in the first rank as 
scholars in Germany and Britain, and we have the great pre- 
ponderance of scholarly testimony in favor of Acts and most of 
the Epistles. From the undisputed writings of Paul — pre- 
eminently Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, and Galatians, his teach- 
ings can be gained with complete certainty, and in all their full- 
ness. Hence the most radical criticism of the New Testament 
leaves Pauline theology, centring in justification by faith, in 
the full possession of all missionaries, who wish to preach now 
to the Japanese the same gospel which Paul preached to the 
ancient nations of culture. 

Turning to the life of Christ and his teachings, we find simi- 
lar certainty. Baur’s philosophical theory made him put all 
the Gospels in the second century, 130-170; they were all 
“tendency writings.” But Hilgenfeld now holds that the Gos- 
pel of Matthew is an Apostolic work of the time 50-60 a. b. 
He puts the second Gospel about 71; and the third and fourth 
later still. Other radical crities, as Holtzmann, Schenkel, and 
others, consider Mark’s Gospel the earliest. Holtzmann, who 
has written the, latest work on New Testament Introduction, 
says (p. 375), “ Communications of Peter form the basis of the 
narrative in Mark’s Gospel.” Even Volkmar of Ziirich, under 
whom probably Pastor Spinner, the leader of the German mis- 
sionaries in Japan, studied, an extreme radical, puts Mark’s Gos- 
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pel in the year 73. Holtzmann thinks the original work of Mat- 
thew received some additions, but the present Gospel of Matthew 
was complete soon after 70. We thus have, as the latest results 
of radical critics of the Gospels, that the first two Gospels were 
written by Apostolic men, the collection of discourses in the 
first Gospel being certainly from Matthew, and the history in 
the second Gospel being from Peter. Holtzmann agrees further 
with Wendt and later students, in holding that the original 
* Logia ” of Matthew include not only the Sermon on the Mount 
and other Discourses in the first Gospel, but also most of what 
Matthew and Luke have which is not in Mark. Matthew re- 
ports what he heard Christ preach; and Mark writes what 
Peter told him Christ did, and all that is truly presented in our 
Synoptist Gospels. Hence the man who says we cannot tell 
what Christ taught or what He did takes a position at variance 
with all leading critics both liberal and conservative. 

The fourth Gospel is:regarded by the advanced critics as a 
work of the second century, colored by Philonie and Gnostic 
ideas, and not written by John. And yet Keim, a liberal, in 
opposition to Volkmar, sets the origin of this Gospel between 
100-115, and not 150-160. Renan regards it as the work of 
some disciple of John ; so Hase, and Reuss, who thinks part of 
it came directly from John. It was Baur’s philosophic theory 
that led him to put this Gospel in the middle of the second cen- 
tury; and it is inner reasons that now prevail in denying the 
authorship of John. Turning to the historical argument, no 
good reasons can be found against this Gospel, for : 

1. Keim admits (“ Geschichte Jesu von Nazara,’ p. 144) 
that it is historically as well attested as the Synoptists. 

2. The church has always believed it was written after the 
other Gospels, the last. This is the earliest historic account. 

3. As Weiss urges (“ Life of Christ,” i. p. 131), its didactic 
form may well be accounted for by the twenty-five years that 
intervened since writing the Apocalypse. 

4. The critics, who set this Gospel in the second century, 
have no explanation to give of its author. He was “the Shake- 
speare of the Evangelists” (Hilgenfeld), and yet the church 
forgot his name, and ascribed the work to John! The greatest 
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genius of the early church is unknown! Weiss adds, that to 
make this Gospel a Gnostic invention of the second century 
makes it a “ delusive will-o’-the-wisp, in truth a gigantic lie.” 

5. Lightfoot, whom Harnack speaks of as the most learned 
Patristic scholar of England, and Zahn, who seems to be re- 
garded by all schools as the ablest German historian of the 
Canon of the New Testament (“‘ Geschichte d. N. T. Kanons,” 
1889, p. 197 ff.), are both led to the conclusion that the fourth 
Gospel is a work of John, who in it intentionally closed the 
* fourfold Gospel.” 

6. This is surely a case in which the testimony of the Chris- 
tian consciousness of every reader may be invoked to convince 
the radical minority that here is a true apostolic work, contain- 
ing a real revelation of God. Probably men of every school of 
theology will agree that if any part of the New Testament 
“finds ” the soul, and touches it with words that are spirit and 
life, it is the teaching of this Gospel that bears the name of the 
beloved disciple. 

Before leaving the New Testament books it should be added 
that they do not form a chain, one link of which being broken 
cuts the connection and power of all. They are rather a large 
group of witnesses to the same Gospel. If one is removed or 
his evidence doubted, that does not affect the indubitable testi- 
mony of the rest. Now we have a group of Epistles unques- 
tionably Apostolic, and from these alone all the leading facts, 
miracles, teachings, promises of Christ can be gathered. To 
these come two Gospels of eye-witnesses, Matthew and Peter, 
through Mark, which enlarge and confirm the undoubted testi- 
mony of Paul, and give the missionary enough gospel to save 
the world. In full harmony with these come the other writ- 
ings, which are received with different degrees of confidence, 
but whose testimony should have no small weight in the minds 
of all, because of their great moral as well as historic probabil- 
ity. The great majority of scholars accept the whole New Tes- 
tament as Apostolic. In other words, the most destructive crit- 
icism leaves enough of the New Testament to teach abundantly 
all the doctrines of the Evangelical orthodox faith. Ritschl 
admits this, but escapes the consequences by saying that Paul’s 
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views “ must not be made a theological rule.” That means that 
the orthodox missionary has his New Testament safe, and his 
teachings drawn from it are confessedly those of the Apostles ; 
the subject in dispute is then shifted to the question, Are the 
doctrines of the New Testament authoritative? Here we come 
into the field of the Christian consciousness, which we have 
already noticed. It is sad to drift in the company even of 
learned men, or modern culture, or an angel from heaven into 
preaching any other gospel than that which was proclaimed as 
the power of God by the Apostle Paul. For Paul declares that 
the gospel of Christ was committed to him, though as an 
earthen vessel, and in the undoubted words of Christ ean be 
found the germs of all that Paul taught. What then shall this 
destructive criticism do with Christ himself as found in the 
Bible? Martineau does not hesitate to reject even the authority 
of Christ, unless guaranteed by our own inner judgment. But 
most teachers of the New Theology shrink from such a position. 
They speak of the perfect revelation — in degree —of God in 
Christ. But how can we reach the expression of this God-con- 
sciousness of Christ? The liberal theologian as well as the or- 
thodox must come to the written utterance of it in the New Tes- 
tament; hence we hear it said, ‘the Bible is the most venerable 
and original record of divine revelation.” ! But a revelation of 
what? The utterance of Christ’s consciousness declared Him 
to be a Saviour of sinners, a worker of miracles, a giver of rest, 
Son of the living God, a fulfiller of the law, prophesying to the 
end of the world, one greater than the temple, before Abraham, 
Lord of the Sabbath, ete.; and in most of these things, espe- 
cially as Paul understood them, and the fourth Gospel teaches 
them, the New Theology declines to agree with the conscious- 
ness of Christ; it departs from it even as expressed in the 
Synoptist Gospels, and so we are thrown again into a sea of 
subjectivity and rationalistic uncertainty. 

IV. This leads us to notice one fatal tendency especially in 
the New Theology, that it inclines at every point to make Chris- 
tianity a form of Natural Religion, based on the sole unity of 
the universe and its laws, to the exclusion of the supernatural 

1 Der allgem. deutsche Protestantenverein, 1883, p. 63. 
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and the moral world, and to the ignoring of a relation of man 
to God based upon sin and grace. 

I give here a brief summary of Delitzsch’s contrast of the Old 
and the New Theology (“The Expositor,” London and New 
York, January, 1889). He calls the difference ‘a deep abyss.” 
The one starts from man fallen, sinful, God’s mercy, Christ the 
Mediator of a restored communion with God, grace the name of 
God's action for us, the purpose of which is to free us from the 
guilt and love of sin. The Christian life cannot begin, can have 
no self-knowledge, except in the recognition of the deep antith- 
esis of Nature and Grace; they are as essentially opposite as 
world and God. The other, the New Theology, begins by soft- 
ening down these antitheses till the distinction vanishes. “ It 
alters the essence of Grace and makes everything Nature. This 
is the deep gulf which separates the old from the new, and 
makes intercourse impossible.” This division between Nature 
and Grace reaches the very centre of the Christian’s life in his 
struggle after holiness. The New Theology does not know what 
to make of the experience of Paul, Augustine, Luther, for it 
must regard experience going beyond the sphere of actuality as 
imaginary ; by its suppositions it is unable to experience and 
personally test the worth of grace in the soul, for it regards per- 
sonal communion with God in Christ as a mystical illusion op- 
posed to experience. It rejects personal relation to God and 
puts a mediate relation through the church in its place. Hence 
Pfleiderer states the true policy for missions to be “ not the per- 
suasion of individual men to receive certain articles of faith, 
but the training of society to live righteously, soberly, and 
godly ;”’ and speaking for a policy which has sent out half a 
dozen missionaries in two centuries, and criticising the Mora- 
vians, who lead all Christians in missions, he says their motives 
were “of the noblest sort, love to Jesus and love to heathen,” 
but their plan “to convert individuals and gather them into 
little congregations ” was wrong, for it did not aim at the nation 
as such. (Cf. “ Zeitschrift f. Missionskunde,” i. 1866, p. 26.) 

Returning to Delitzsch, we learn that such a position, reject- 
ing personal relation to God, contradicts, (a) the Bible, John 
xiv. 23, (b) the testimony of believers in both Old and New 
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Testaments, and (c) does not agree with historic Christianity. 
It reverses the true relations, which put the individual relation 
first, and leaves no place for the Christian as a newborn man. 

Such identifying of grace and nature denies the reality of 
the miraculous, “ for miracle has grace as its foundation, mark 
and province ;” it makes only one world system, rejecting two 
worlds of law and morals. All is one system of natural law, 
with which God cannot interfere. Hence prayer is rejected. 
Herrmann, a follower of Ritschl, calls the importunate petitions 
of Luther “ sins, into which his battle for the cause of God 
drove him.” ! Delitzsch further remarks that the Resurrection 
of Christ must also be given up, and the Easter song hushed 
forever, for “ He is risen” is declared to be not as true as “ His 
disciples stole Him away.” Here there can be no compromise. 
Did Christ rise from the dead? Yes or no? 

In addition to what Delitzsch says, we may add that the ear- 
liest assaults of heathen thought were made upon the Divine 
Christ. Sabellianism, Arianism, ete., were repetitions in the 
church of the proposals of Neo-Platonism outside the church 
to compromise on some non-divine Christ, on some Unitarian 
creed. History is repeating itself in Japan, and the same gos- 
pel of concession is preached in the name of culture and liberty 
there, that was preached among the Greeks nearly 2,000 years 
ago. But again must men like Athanasius point out the 
danger and fight for the Son of God. Unitarian views are 
necessarily fatal to Christianity, for they make Christ but an 
ideal man, and an ideal man can only teach and set an example, 
and a teacher means that man can learn his lesson, and learn- 
ing a lesson makes Christianity a matter of culture and self- 
redemption, and culture and self-redemption do not differ from 
the teachings of all heathen sages; in other words Unitarian- 
ism is essentially nothing more than refined heathenism, a nat- 
ural cult adorned with some precepts drawn from Christianity. 

Professor Allen of Harvard University confesses that the 
New Theology “ is apt to lack the passion and fervor of the re- 
ligious life” (“* Liberal Movement in Theology,” Boston, 1882, 
p. 126). “That spirit belongs rather to a more stern and 

1 Der Verkehr des Christen mit Gott, Stuttgart, 1886. 
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ascetic faith. It comes from a sense of terror, a depth of con- 
trition, a gratitude for rescue, which Liberalism cannot feel, 
since the only God it knows is a God of love.” He admits 
that this New Theology has not even as yet attempted “ to state 
a theory of divine government so as to take in the dark side of 
it, as Calvinism did. It is very far now from being a great 
power to move the world as Calvinism was.” He calls to a 
“ return upon the deepest moral convictions of the soul,” rest- 
ing upon conscience and an awful conviction of sin. He points 
to Jesus, Paul, Augustine, and Luther, and longs for their 
devotion, while confessedly forsaking their creed. But how to 
rouse profound religious emotion, the source of mighty deeds 
for God and humanity, he fails to tell. In the controversy that 
marked the rise of Unitarianism in America a hundred years 
ago “the exciting point was the question of ‘a change of 
heart’” (ef. Dorchester, ‘ Christianity in the United States 
from the First Settlement to the Present Time,’ New York, 
1888). Conversion, new birth, emphasis laid upon “ the deep- 
est moral convictions of the soul” were just what the orthodox 
required, but what the New Theology then opposed. Now Pro- 
fessor Allen sees that the conservative teachers were largely 
right. Christianity means, if it means anything, making bad 
men good — conversions, missions, etc., and making good men 
better, a pure church, holy living ; and in both these directions 
the liberal teachings show a fatal weakness. They do not 
make converts, they do not build up holy men. Where are the 
saints like Luther and Jonathan Edwards, or Rutherford, or 
Fletcher of Madeley, or Carey, or Moffat, or John Williams, 
or Bishop Patteson, or Schwartz, who have been fed and sanc- 
tified in this theology of culture? How can a theology that 
ignores and dishonors the Holy Ghost ever have a Pentecost 
among its followers, or fill its missionaries with apostolic zeal ? 
So far is it from doing these things in the heathen world, that 
it cannot prevent the growing secularization of its own adher- 
ents in Christian lands. I was in Bale, Switzerland, in 1883, 
and found that the free thinkers in one church there elected a 
so-called reformer as pastor; but they did not attend church to 
hear him preach, and the godly members were driven away by 
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his teachings; so that one day in desperation he cried out from 
his pulpit, “‘ Where are the people that called me here?” In 
Ziirich I had a long conversation with Professor Biedermann, 
the theological leader of Liberalism in Switzerland, and he 
admitted that church and world were about confounded in that 
city. All creeds, even the Apostles’ Creed, were abolished, 
and I was assured that a Buddhist, or Confucianist, or Mahom- 
etan could be member of a liberal church in Switzerland, with- 
out professing any change of belief. It is hard to see how the 
ministers of such churches, when missionaries m Japan, can do 
efficient work in winning positive pagans to so negative a Chris- 
tianity. History does not record any successful experiment of 
such a policy. Zahn even says that this New Theology, by 
preaching a communion with God which ignores sin, satisfac- 
tion, and sacrifice, has brought Germans “ below every degree 
of human development” (“Geschichte d. Evang. Kirche. . . . 
im 19 Jahr.” Stuttgart, 1886). A heathen priest, preaching 
pardon over animal sacrifice, would have a better answer to the 
question, “ What must I do to be saved?” than some neologian 
telling the troubled heart to imitate the perfect life of Christ. 
Talking with Kaftan, a mild follower of Ritschl, and Dorner’s 
successor in Berlin, he told me that the preaching of rationalistic 
theology in the early years of this century, had so secularized 
Germany, that the great mass of the middle classes were still 
largely estranged from Christianity. The offensive doctrines 
of the New Testament were given up to win modern culture; the 
result was that culture soon went its own way and became its 
own religion. The gospel was a stumbling block to the Jews, 
and foolishness to the Greeks; but Paul preached it as he 
received it from Christ; and when culture offered its compro- 
mises, his solemn appeal was “ Come ye out from among them, 
and be ye separate.” The New Theology, by confounding 
church and world, ceases to produce a community of “ believ- 
ers” or saints, or “those of the way,” and ceasing to form a 
New Testament church it ceases to secure the New Testament 
promise, “Lo, I am with you alway,” its candlestick is re- 
moved, and its end is darkness and decay. 

Before any pastor or student commits himself and his people 
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to such so-called Christianity he should study the history of all 
similar movements, for it is as true in church as state, that 
“the history of the world is the judgment of the world,” it is 
certainly as true in theology as in Darwinism, that what sur- 
vives is usually that which ought to survive. 

V. This New Theology should be very slow in thrusting itself 
into mission fields, for all modern foreign mission work has 
been done by the orthodox churches. 

The pietism of Halle, and the devotion of the Moravian 
Brethren sent the first German missionaries to heathen lands. 

In England it was the Methodist and the Evangelical revivals 
that led to the formation of the great foreign missionary socie- 
ties. The same is true of America. Belief in the Bible as a 
divine revelation, in Jesus Christ as a Saviour, in the lost state 
of the heathen, impelled men into pagan lands. There are 
now over seventy great Protestant societies laboring for the 
conversion of the heathen; some have been at work nearly 200 
years; over 2,800 ordained missionaries are now in the field, 
at an expense of over $6,000,000 a year; the American Board 
spent $5,000,000 in christianizing the Sandwich Islands; over 
200 translations of the Bible have been made by missionaries 
for the heathen; schools, colleges, culture, civilization have 
followed such mission work like a path of light across the 
world. And what has the New Theology done? The Uni- 
tarians of America sent one missionary to India, who was him- 
self converted to Esoteric Buddhism. It has sent one, or two, 
to Japan. In Germany the New Departure teachings never 
thought of foreign missions for 150 years; then, in 1885, the 
General Evangelical Protestant Mission Union was formed, to 
send liberal Christianity “to the nations of culture,” — China, 
Japan, India. It has sent three missionaries to Japan. It 
aids one in China who had left an orthodox society. The con- 
trast is striking. Nippold, a liberal theologian himself, says, 
“* Evangelical pietism led the way in missions” (“ Zeitschrift f. 
Miss. Kunde,” 1888, p. 207), and “friend and foe agree that 
the beloved work of pietism was missions.” By their fruits ye 
shall know them. The orthodox churches of America, between 


1880-1888, gave for foreign missions $75,000,000. The com- 
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mand of Christ is, “Preach the gospel to every creature.” 
The heathen converted so far — Madagascar, Sandwich Islands, 
etc. — have been evangelized by orthodox missionaries. Until 
some new teaching takes an island occupied by savages, or a 
dark part of Africa, and makes it Christian more speedily and 
more surely than the old gospel can do, we may well believe 
“the old is better.” The new German missionary review says 
in its first number (1886), “never has mission work had 
greater fruitfulness, or a better position than just now.” It 
admits that “conservative belief, the union of pietism and 
orthodoxy, expresses itself” in the literature and labors of all 
the mission work that has been done as yet. Should not every 
consideration of historic wisdom and Christian prudence lead 
men to shun experiments in the work of saving the souls of 
men ? 

But the free theologians urge that their form of Christianity 
is best suited for the “nations of culture.” To this we answer 
again by an appeal to history. It was just the nations of 
classic culture among whom the simple gospel first spread. 
“There is, if we may so speak, a godly irony in the world’s his- 
tory, and it seems to us that it is most humiliating for natural 
men, who are so fond of their knowledge and power, that the 
classic culture-world behooved to be handed over to the con- 
temned preaching of the Cross, as a remedy for the deep sores 
which were consuming it.” (Warneck, “* Modern Missions and 
Culture.” Edinburgh. Gemmell, 1883, p. 106.) Evangelical 
Christianity prevails in America, Britain, Germany ; it met the 
needs of the Greeks and Romans; and it is meeting and will 
meet the longings of China, India, and Japan, where there is 
civilization, but no true culture. 

VI. The New Theology now as always shows declining 
vitality. 

A century ago in Germany Christianity was preached as the 
Religion of Pure Reason, and the Gospel of Faith was ridi- 
culed. Then Kant arose and showed that pure reason cannot 
reach God, Virtue, and Immortality, the staple themes of the free 
theology. Then cameanew departure, and Ethical Rationalism 
was set forth as the new religion. But this also waned, killed 
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by Hase and the reaction from Strauss’s “ Life of Jesus.” The 
present school arose, that of the Protestant Union, or the more 
Kantian theology of Ritschl. But the first of these is already 
declining. Tiibingen, the home of Baur, is now a centre of 
orthodoxy; so is the University of Erlangen; and the great 
University of Leipzig. In Hanover, the synod of 300 minis- 
ters recently condemned Ritschl’s teachings. In Prussia, only 
one third of the clergy follow the liberal theology. In Saxony, 
only three or four teach it. In all Germany, Professor Christ- 
lieb says, only about thirty per cent. of the clergy favor the 
new theology. Professor Holtzmann describes his party as “a 
diminishing minority.” Ritschl, whose teachings have most 
followers now among the young liberal professors of theology in 
Germany, says that since 1850 orthodoxy has been supreme 
in the national churches. Hoenig, a liberal theologian, says 
(“The Unitarian Review,’ December, 1886) of Germany, 
“orthodox principles still flourish in the temples of our coun- 
try.” He admits that in practical life the new theology has not 
been able to compete with the conservative teachings; “ the 
lower classes incline to the more ponderous religion of pietism, 
because this comes nearer their standard of intellect.” We 
may add that it was said of Jesus, “the common people heard 
Him gladly.” So completely are the liberal party left behind 
in city missions, Bible societies, home and foreign missions, that 
these societies are called hotbeds of orthodoxy, in Germany. 
The same phenomena appear in America. Our Unitarian writ- 
ers claim “a religion more reverent, reasonable, practical ” 
(Ames); but when this new system is applied it cannot do the 
work half so well, to say the least, as the old gospel. This is a 
practical age, and unless theories are verified by facts, we may 
well decline to accept them as true. Unitarianism started in 
Massachusetts eighty years ago, with eighty-one churches and 
one fourth of the members of the Congregational churches in 
that State; but when the struggle was over and the free theol- 
ogy settled down to work, only one tenth of the membership 
could be found. Those eighty-one churches have now become 
381 in all America, with 20,000 members ; but the orthodox 
Congregational churches in Massachusetts alone now number 
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561, with a membership of 101,660. The orthodox have grown 

* over five times as fast as the followers of the new theology! 
Compared with the great Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterian 
churches, all of which have been thoroughly evangelical in their 
teachings, the spread of liberal churches in America is ridicu- 
lously slow. ‘The Unitarian Review” confesses that there “ is 
a lack of the missionary spirit” (September, 1888); it knows 
one orthodox church which gives ten times as much for religious 
work as its rich Unitarian neighbor; and it says such cases are 
not exceptional. The same review (March, 1888) speaks of 
American Unitarianism as “tame and spiritless” and “ going 
backward in usefulness, in vitality, in church soundness.” 
Methodism and Unitarianism are about the same age in Amer- 
ica; the one began poor, despised, preaching the old gospel to 
the people; the other started rich, cultured, grouped about 
Harvard College, which it got out of the hands of its orthodox 
founders; and what is the result? There are now 3,398,000 
members in Methodist churches, who built 2,683 churches be- 
tween 1866-1880, the aid given for church building being 
$1,509,175. The Unitarians have less than 400 churches with 
20,000 members. The Methodists build now 700 churches a 
year; the Unitarians have built 300 churches in seventy-five 
years! What is the matter? The simple fact is that this new 
theology is a philosophy, a culture, a product of the schools, and 
not a religion; it appeals only to a few, and must ever remain 
a system of ethics based on reason and only touched by emo- 
tion. Hence it never wins the ordinary man asking in bitter- 
ness of soul, “ What must I do to be saved?” ; neither can it 
retain the educated classes, as soon as the sorrows of life show 
the insufficiency of a religion of humanity, and the emptiness 
of mere culture. 

In contrast with all this, never were Britain and America so 
thoroughly under the influence of evangelical Christianity as 
now. American colleges were never so Christian before. From 
fifty to eighty per cent. of the students in them are professing 
Christians. There are 2,000 who have offered for service as 
foreign missionaries. In quite a number of colleges the stu- 


dents support a missionary among the heathen. Bible study, 
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Young Men’s Christian Associations, and Mission Conferences 
flourish in these seats of learning, and have great influence. 

VII. We must now notice briefly some of the objections to 
the historic Christianity. 

1. And first of all we are told (see Dr. Davis’s article in 
“The Advance,” December 25, 1890) that orthodoxy is bound 
up with systematic theology, which rests upon untenable philos- 
ophy and ethics. Now all this is a mistake, for no conservative 
theologian is bound by any supreme authority but the Word of 
God. Nothing is defended as a creed which cannot be clearly 
shown to be Bible teachings. And Ritschl, leader of the most 
prominent liberal school in Germany now, and himself a dog- 
matic, systematic theologian par excellence, admits that evan- 
gelical theology can be fairly drawn from the New Testament. 
Let any one read the simple creed of the National Council of 
the Congregational churches of America, and he will see it is 
what all evangelical Christians of all denominations can readily 
accept. 

As to philosophy and Christianity, all students of recent 
German theology know that the school of Ritschl divorce reli- 
gion and metaphysics, and it is conservative men, followers of 
Dorner, or of Frank or Luthardt, that have battled for the 
rights of philosophy in connection with Christianity. And yet 
these men are not dogmatic in their metaphysics, but give phil- 
osophy its place in natural theology, where it belongs. The 
most prominent German teacher of philosophy, since Lotze 
died, is Wundt, and in his recent work (“ System der Philoso- 
phie,”’ 1890) he holds decidedly that philosophy can never take 
the place of religion, it cannot even produce religious percep- 
tions, it can only comprehend religion. Philosophy has no 
practical aim, he adds, moral or otherwise, but to serve knowl- 
edge. 

In one matter all theologians agree, that is in the great 
danger to religion of current German philosophy of the materi- 
alistic-pessimistic sort. Hartmann’s teachings are just about 
an echo of Buddhist philosophy ; hence to follow such teachings 
would land the Japanese by the way called “ modern science ” 
back in paganism. 
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2. The conservative school is charged further with narrow- 
ness in not accepting religious truth held by the New Theology. 
This is not far from the opposite of an exact statement. The 
fact is that the orthodox missionaries hold about all that the 
liberals do and a great deal more. We believe in all the books 
of the Bible; they in some. We believe in a supernatural in- 
spiration ; they in a natural. We agree with them that Christ 
is a teacher, pattern, martyr, entrance to the ethical kingdom of 
God, revealer of God; but further we believe He is the eternal 
Son of the Father, who made vicarious atonement for the sins 
of his people, and whose promises will all be wonderfully ful- 
filled. We accept with them the testimony of the Christian 
consciousness, but we add to it the enlightenment of the Bible 
and the recognized guidance of the Holy Ghost. 

The New Theology claims to see God as Father, while the old 
regards Him as King (Dr. Crowe, in “The Unitarian,’ Ann 
Arbor, Mich., November, 1890): the fact is we regard God as 
both Father and King, for we find Him so revealed in the Scrip- 
tures. What positive doctrines do the Unitarians or other lib- 
erals teach that we do not also hold? Lipsius distinctly admits 
that the liberal theology is one with the conservative in the 
great fundamentals of God, Christ, and the way of salvation. 
He tells us the old doubts are being dropped, and “the knowl- 
edge is pressing to the front that salvation can be found only 
in the fact of the truly Divine Man, who can assure sinners as 
well of divine expiation as He can the holy God of the sanctifi- 
cation of those that are his, only in faith in a personal Saviour.” 
Professor Allen also admits that the orthodox have held wider 
truth than the so-called liberals. He says Athanasius was 
nearer right than Arius, and Unitarians must make great con- 
cessions, for they now see God in humanity very much as 
Athanasius saw God in Christ (“‘ Unitarian Review,” Novem- 
ber, 1887). 

3. It is further objected that present mission methods are not 
liberal enough, and do not lead to true culture. It would be a 
sufficient reply to refer every such objector to the “ Report of 
the Centenary Conference on Protestant Missions,’ London, 
1888, 2 vols., for here we see the wonderful versality of modern 
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missions. We are told there that five distinct methods are 
employed, (a) witness-bearing, or hortatory, (b) educational, (¢) 
medical, (d) apologetic, or controversial, and (e) pastoral (vol. 
i. p. 153). Nearly the whole of vol. ii. of this Report de- 
scribes mission methods. 

What Duff and others have done for education in India, 
what Robert College has done for Bulgaria and Turkey in gen- 
eral, what the 2,500 mission schools in India, and the 780 day 
schools in Madagascar, with 45,000 pupils (Christlieb, * Prot. 
Foreign Missions,” 1880, p. 18) are doing, who can tell? I 
have heard young Bulgarians testify that Robert College, more 
than anything else, filled Bulgaria with the love of liberty and 
desires for higher culture. Missionaries in such institutions 
lay as much stress as men of the New Theology on the wisdom 
of leading heathen gradually from the dim knowledge of God 
found in nature to the full revelation in the written and the 
living Word. They agree with Lipsius in a sermon before the 
Protestant Missionary Union, which sent the liberal German 
missionaries to Japan, that they should, (1) present the gospel, 
“not as man’s wisdom, but as God’s revelation, (2) not as a 
new culture, but as help in spiritual need, and (3) not as a 
matter of party, but as testimony of the one Saviour.” 1! What- 
ever culture grows out of vital Christianity, these men praise 
and bless; it is only a wisdom of this world varnished with 
Christian phraseology, and destroying religion to make peace 
with culture, that these life-long missionaries feel compelled to 
oppose. 

4. The further criticism, that the narrowness of the conserva- 
tive missionaries prevents the union of Christians in Japan, 
must be briefly noticed. We may remark first of all that the 
efforts towards Christian union in modern times have come, as 
far as we know, entirely from the orthodox churches, and have 
appeared preéminently in English-speaking lands. The Evan- 
gelical Alliance, the Young Men’s Christian Association, inter- 
national Sunday School work, not to speak of Pan Presbyterian 
and other councils, arose among these churches. The great 
Mission Conference in London made very prominent the princi- 

1 Zeitschrift f. Miss. Kund, 1887, H. 3. 
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ple of unity in work. Dr. MeVicar, of the Presbyterian col- 
lege, Montreal, said, “‘ The weakest part of every man’s creed is 
that which he holds alone, and the strongest part is that. which 
he holds in common with the whole of Christendom.” And 
this is the spirit of the missionaries as expressed by such men 
as Warren, Gring, Gulick, and Knox. The Presbyterians of 
Japan have already united. The conference of six missionary 
societies in that country in 1883 looked in the same direction, 
and was followed by a gracious revival that wonderfully pro- 
moted Christianity in Japan. Here surely is the source of 
oneness ; “the unity of Spirit” is “the bond of peace,” and 
gives “righteousness of life.” But our German liberals and 
Unitarians have no sympathy with revivals; in their missionary 
magazine they speak of this movement in a way that condemns 
Pentecost (“Zeitschrift f. Missionskunde,” 1889, p. 221 f.). And 
how can men who seem to deny conversion, new life, and change 
of heart, unite with men who begin Christian experience with 
regeneration? A Japanese thinks that denominational divi- 
sions, and “ the fact that the missionaries offer Christianity to 
the Japanese in a form that is opposed to the spirit of the peo- 
ple,” are the two chief reasons for its slow spread in that land 
(“Japan Weekly Mail,” May 8, 1886). That is, the one 
church of Japan to succeed must include rationalists, “for the 
Japanese are hungry for science.” Now here we must go to 
school to history again. That is just the argument that was 
urged in the second century by Greek culture. Then it was 
the actual unity of the church that was pleaded for. But Gnos. 
ties of all sorts were put out of the church, for it was felt to be 
a deadly peril to retain mere naturalism, no matter how noble, 
in her midst. And all students say the church then did right. 

The same thing happened in Britain and America. The 
Unitarians, as soon as they gave up the divine Christ, and 
Christianity as a religion of sin and grace, were naturally led 
to separate. It is true also in Germany and France. The lib- 
eral pastors and theologians are held in church unity there only 
by the iron band of the state system. Were the churches 
made free, the party of culture and the party of grace would 
fall apart at once. 
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But no one wishes a state church in Japan. Professor 
Gneist of Berlin was consulted about this by some Japanese 
officials, and did not favor that plan of church unity. Neither 
do our liberal theologians. They agree with us that all should 
strive for a people’s church, that it should consist of living 
Christians, and should organize itself (‘ Zeitschrift,” 1888, p. 
133). And such a living church, devoted, zealous, aggressive, 
we maintain, the New Theology has never yet produced ; it can- 
not fulfill its own requirements. It cannot raise up reformers. 
It does not generate heroism. It speaks much about a higher 
and purer Christianity, but when it looks about for its illustra- 
tions, it must find them in Martyn, or Judson, or Schwartz, or 
Brainard. Those who have a theory, but little practical results, 
should certainly follow those who have both theory and rich 
practical results. The Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
are looking in Japan towards union that may well be expected. 
Then Methodists and Baptists should be approached. Even 
the Episcopalians may well enter in on the terms proposed by 
their House of Bishops in America, namely, (1) the Bible as 
God’s Word, (2) the two sacraments, (3) the Nicene Creed, 
and (4) the Historic Episcopate, so adjusted as to meet local 
needs. If the bishop became a missionary superintendent, or 
leading pastor, even that might be accepted, and so all evangel- 
ical Christians in Japan form the one church in Japan. In 
this direction efforts should be put forth; but union on the 
basis of the New Theology, as usually presented, seems utterly 
impossible, Biblically, theologically, historically, and practically, 
for it is, like Nebuchadnezzar’s image, such a mixture of gold 
and brass and clay as must end in disaster when the time of 
trial comes. The Christian consciousness of the churches re- 
fused to receive Unitarians and similar liberals into the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, for the most essential reasons. And those 
that remained without, Universalists, Unitarians, Hicksite 
Quakers, Progressive Friends, ete., show no disposition to unite 
for work. Hence instead of promoting union, it looks very 
much as if the coming of this New Theology into Japan, by 
setting up a false standard of unity, may greatly postpone the 
formation of one church for the nation: and union is that for 
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which all Christians should earnestly pray. We appeal to 
these brethren to weigh the responsibility of their position in 
view of its far reaching results. Can they see how their labors 
will lead to one church in Japan? Are they alone right, and 
all the churches wrong? Pastor Spinner says of England, 
“ Toleration in matters of religion is greater here than any 
place that I know.” The same spirit animates the American 
brethren. Should not every effort tend first towards the unify- 
ing of all the evangelical churches in Japan, rather than risk 
all in trying to form a free church broad enough to take in 
everybody, who would find entrance into the state churches of 
Europe ? 


H. M. Scorr. 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 








JOHN WESLEY, EVANGELIST AND REFORMER. 


One hundred years ago, in the city of London, England, 
there occurred one of the most memorable and impressive 
death-bed scenes that ever illustrated the annals of the church 
of Christ. It was that of John Wesley, the illustrious founder 
of Methodism. On the 23d of February, 1791, at a place 
called Leatherhead, he had preached his last sermon, his text 
being, “ Seek ye the Lord while He may be found; call ye upon 
Him while He is near.” On Saturday, the 26th, he had written 
his last letter; it was addressed to Wilberforce, and was an ex- 
hortation to perseverance in his parliamentary labors against 
the African slave-trade. On the Sunday morning after his last 
sermon, he rose, and, sitting up in his chair, with not a little of 
his accustomed cheerfulness, quoted his brother’s hymn, begin- 
ning : — 


Till glad I lay this body down, 
Thy servant, Lord, attend : 

And oh, my life of mercy crown, 
With a triumphant end. 


He attempted to converse, but being quickly exhausted he was 
obliged to lie back upon his bed. To the supplications of a 
group of friends kneeling in prayer about him, he responded 
with quite all his usual fervor, adding, “ There is no need for 
more than what I said at Bristol (in 1783). My words then 
were : — 


I the chief of sinners am, 
But Jesus died for me. 


The evening came on. Repeating the foregoing lines, he 
exclaimed, “‘ How necessary it is that every one should be on 
the true foundation.” The next day he was lethargic. On 
Tuesday, March 1, he sank rapidly ; but, as so many thousands 
of his lowliest followers have done, he was to depart with “ sing- 
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ing and shouting.” He began the day by singing one of the 
most exultant of his brother’s lyrics : — 


All glory to God in the sky, 
And peace upon earth be restored. 
At the end of the second stanza his voice failed him. During 
the forenoon he surprised his mourning friends by singing the 
rapturous hymn, — 
I'll praise my Maker while I ’ve breath, 
And when my voice is lost in death, 
Praise shall employ my nobler powers ; 
My days of praise shall ne’er be past, 
While life and thought and being last, 
Or immortality endures. 


After a short sleep he called upon all present to offer prayer 
and praise. They knelt around him and “the room,” says one, 
6s 71 Ww ” 7 

seemed filled with the divine presence.’ When they rose 
from their knees he took leave of each, grasping their hands 
and saying, “ Farewell! Farewell!” Collecting all his strength 
he earnestly exclaimed, “The best of all is, God is with us.” 
The next morning the sublime scene closed. He had tried to 
sing but could only utter, — 


I’ll praise — I Il praise — 


The very last word and benediction of the dying apostle was, 
“ Farewell.” While many of his friends were prostrate in 
prayer about his bed, without a struggle or a sigh, his spirit 
took its flight, and the unparalleled career of this great evangel- 
ist and reformer was ended. Standing about his corpse, these 
bereaved and awe-struck friends united with tremulous voices 
in singing, — 
Waiting to receive thy spirit, 
Lo! the Saviour stands above ; 
Shows the purchase of his merit, 
Reaches out the crown of love. 


John Wesley died about ten o’clock a. M., on Wednesday, 
March 2, 1791. 

Southey once wrote in a letter to Wilberforce, “I consider 
Wesley the most influential mind of the last century ; the man 
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who will have produced the greatest effects centuries and mil- 
lenniums hence, if the present race of men should continue so 
long.” If the developments of ‘One Hundred Years of Meth- 
odism,” since Wesley’s death, have been such as to justify this 
remarkable statement, and who shall say they have not? surely 
the character and career of Methodism’s illustrious founder 
must be admitted to be worthy, especially just at this interest- 
ing epoch, of thoughtful and reverent review. What were the 
attributes of this marvelous man’s character? What the ex- 
planation of this anomalous life? Whence his extraordinary 
power? By no means without his faults or weaknesses, Wesley 
was yet, undeniably, a great man, and in many directions. From 
whatever standpoint contemplated he towers amid his contem- 
poraries as did Saul amid his military chieftains ; and for noth- 
ing, perhaps, was he remarkable more than for a certain unique 
and symmetrical completeness of character which rendered him 
truly singular in the history of great men. 

John (Benjamin) Wesley was early distinguished for his 
sober, thoughtful, studious disposition. He seemed to consider 
himself answerable, even from early childhood, to his reason 
and conscience for everything he did. If asked, for example, 
somewhat out of the common way of meals, to have a piece of 
bread or fruit, with the coolest unconcern he would say, “I 
thank you; I will think of it.” He must first reflect on the 
fitness and propriety of the step. To argue about a thing 
seemed instinctive and was carried to such a length, that, on 
one occasion his father said to him, “ Child, you expect to carry 
everything by dint of argument; but you will find how little is 
ever done in the world by close reasoning.” ‘I profess,” said 
the old gentleman, on another occasion, and in a sort of a pet, 
“T think our Jack would not attend to even the most pressing 
necessities of nature unless he could first give a reason for it.” 
Plainly, John Wesley was not naturally specially impulsive. 
And this trait of his character, coupled with his conscientious- 
ness and strongly analytical faculty, was, probably, what saved 
him in after years from any disastrous recoil from that unbend- 
ing Puritanical austerity that characterized much of his early 
training. 
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Another of these truly royal traits which Wesley, even in his 
boyhood, evinced was patience, fortitude. When first sent 
away to school he was exposed to not a few unnecessary hard- 
ships and restraints. But he never complained. “ As a boy,” 
says his biographer, “he learned to suffer wrongfully with a 
cheerful fortitude, and to submit to the cruel exactions of his 
elder tyrants, without acquiring either the cringing of a slave, 
or a despot’s imperious temper.” And this quality of self-pos- 
session or self-restraint stood Mr. Wesley in excellent stead in 
after years. What man was ever more sorely tried than he? 
Consider first, the brutal persecutions to which, during the 
earlier years of his ministry, he was exposed ; next, the almost 
uninterrupted torrent of ridicule, insult, and abuse poured upon 
him, now by Oxford fellow students, now by the English clergy, 
now by the Moravians, and now again by the Antinomians, and 
finally by false brethren — disaffected, disappointed, recreant 
Methodists. Consider, besides, all the annoyances and perplex- 
ities incident to the management and control of a great body 
of preachers, with their conflicting wants; and the care of so 
many rising religious societies, with all their diversified inter- 
ests; his troubles meantime being often greatly aggravated by 
sharp contention, and positive contradiction, and even denuncia- 
tion, on the part of one standing so near to him as his own 
brother Charles ; mindful of all these things, when it is remem- 
bered that John Wesley yet never grew sour, or became pee- 
vish and petulant, shall we not have to admit that he was in- 
deed a miracle of. meekness and patience? “I am content,” 
says he, upon a certain occasion, “ with whatever fare I meet 
with, and my companions are always in good humor because 
they are with me. If a dinner ill-dressed, a hard bed, a poor 
room, a shower of rain, or a dirty road, will put them out of 
humor, it lays a burden upon me greater than all the rest put 
together. By the grace of God I never fret; I repine at noth- 
ing; I am discontented with nothing, and to have persons at 
my ear fretting and murmuring at everything, is like tearing 
the flesh off my bones.” 

I do not say that Mr. Wesley never betrayed temper, or ut- 
tered a hasty word. In case, however, he ever overstepped thus 
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the bounds of propriety, he, like the perfect gentleman he was, 
failed not at once to make the amende honorable. 

Some have thought Wesley haughty and imperious. He had 
no doubt a certain positive and magisterial way with him —an 
autocratic manner and habit calculated to produce a false im- 
pression in regard to his real temper. ‘ My dogmaticalness,” 
writes Mr. Wesley, “is nothing more nor less than a custom of 
coming to the point at once and telling my mind flat and plain, 
without preface or ceremony. In all cases,” he says, in refer- 
ence to dealing with those who have gone wrong, “1 begin, con- 
tinue, and end all my advices in the spirit of meekness, and to 
meekness I add long-suffering, in pursuance of a rule which I 
fixed long ago, never to give up any one till I have tried him at 
least ten years.” 

As a specimen of the manner of speaking concerning Mr. 
Wesley, on the part of certain of his critics, I quote the fol- 
lowing sentences. Said one of Wesley’s own preachers, “ His 
temper was despotic. During the last ten or fifteen years of 
his life he was one of the most absolute of monarchs. He 
never thought his authority secure except when exerted to the 
utmost. The love of power was the chief misery of his life, the 
source of infinite disgusts, and the most frequent cause of the 
defections of his friends.” This judgment, however, was pro- 
nounced by one whose ambition had been checked by Wesley, 
and hence can hardly be regarded as impartial or disinterested. 

That Wesley at times exercised an almost popish assumption 
of autocratic authority, I suppose, may not be denied. But that 
his motive was unselfish, and, the occasion for the exercise of 
such a prerogative, however unwise or perilous, grew out of the 
peculiar necessities and circumstances of his work, there can, I 
am confident, be no reasonable question. When Wesley says, 
* As long as I live the people shall have no share in choosing 
either stewards or leaders among the Methodists. . . . We are 
not republicans and never intend to be,” he says what to our 
American ears sounds very offensive, because indicative of a 
distrust of the people, and of a love of absolute power. But in- 
terpreted in the light of his standpoint and of his circumstances, 
such language may easily be understood to signify simply a 
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firm determination of the leader of a great movement to retain 
the privilege of selecting his own lieutenants or staff-officers, — 
a privilege, meantime, still tenaciously retained by the ministry 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church to this day. While it may 
not be denied that there is a certain reticence and reserve, dis- 
tance and dignity, about Wesley that sometimes makes it diffi- 
cult satisfactorily to read his motives, yet it is felt that enough 
is known concerning him to convince us of the unsullied purity 
of his motives, of the uprightness and simplicity, as well as 
gentleness of his character. One who knew him well has said: 
“ His countenance, it is true, often wore an air of authority, 
yet, at the same time, there was no assumption of superemi- 
nence. By strict watchfulness he beat down the natural impet- 
uosity of his nature into a childlike and beautiful simplicity.” 
John Wesley was generous, intelleetually as well as finan- 
cially, to a fault. He was emphatically a religious liberal — 
truly catholic. Unless fairly convinced of their superiority he 
never urged others to embrace his opinions or mode of worship. 
Whether Presbyterian, Quaker, Independent, Baptist, or even 
Unitarian, every believer, he held, had a right to his own opin- 
ions and preferences. All he asked, as a test of Christian fel- 
lowship was saving faith in Christ, and good works as the fruit 
or evidence thereof. ‘“ Fervor of opinion,” says he, “is not 
Christian zeal. How innumerable,’ he adds, “are the mis- 
chiefs which a false zeal has occasioned in the Christian world! 
How many of the excellent of the earth have been cut off by 
zealots for the senseless opinion of transubstantiation. No. 
Fervor for these indifferent things by no means is Christian 
zeal. How warmly some of our great men have disputed 
about sacerdotal vestments. How eager was the contention for 
almost a century against wearing a surplice! Oh, shame to 
man! I would as soon have disputed about a straw or a 
barley-corn.” John Wesley was evidently no Ritualist. Mean- 
time, the foregoing deliverance indicates a truly marvelous 
progress on Mr. Wesley’s part, in the course of his life, on the 
line of freedom of opinion. At one time enforcing confession, 
penance, and mortification,—a Puseyite of the Puseyites a 
hundred years before Dr. Pusey flourished, — proposing, indeed, 
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to cut off everybody who did not, with the utmost strictness, 
conform to the very letter of church discipline, we hear this 
same once extreme Ritualist now vehemently denying that he 
ever excludes any from his societies on the score of their pri- 
vate opinions. As a specimen of his once High Church bigotry 
and intolerance, he himself, after the insertion in his journal of 
a beautiful letter written to him by John Martin Bozelius, 
says: “ What a truly Christian piety and simplicity breathe in 
these lines! And yet, this very man, when I was in Savannah, 
did I refuse to admit to the Lord’s table. Why? Because, 
forsooth, he had not been baptized ; that is, not baptized by a 
minister who had been episcopally ordained. Can any one 
earry High Church zeal higher than this? How well have I 
since been beaten with my own staff.” 

“Of few things connacted with Methodism,” writes Dr. Abel 
Stevens, the historian of Methodism, “does Wesley speak of- 
tener or with more devout gratulation than of its catholicity.” 
* One circumstance,” writes Mr. Wesley, “is quite peculiar to 
the people called Methodists ; that is, the terms upon which 
persons may be admitted into their society. They do not im- 
pose, in order to their admission, any opinions whatever. Let 
persons hold particular or general redemption, absolute or con- 
ditional decrees, as they like. . . . They think and let think. 
One condition, and only one, is required, — a real desire to 
save their souls. They lay stress on nothing else. . . . Where 
is there another such society in Europe? In fact, on the habit- 
able world? I know none. Let any man show it me that can. 
Till then, let no one talk of the bigotry of the Methodists.” 
Wesley used sometimes to be denounced as a fanatic. No fact 
could better refute such a charge than this catholic spirit which 
he so constantly enjoined, and as constantly himself exemplified. 
Fanaticism indeed! But fanaticism is not thus charitable. It 
is narrow, bitter, proscriptive, slanderous. Wesley was as far 
removed from the egotism of a consuming fanaticism, as he was 
from the meanness of the inveterate bigot. In this, as in many 
other respects, Wesley was not only in advance of his own age, 
he was even in advance of ours. Many of his own people 
would now fear the consequences of such unusual liberality. 
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“He himself,” says a historian, “did acts on this line which 
might subject any one of his preachers in this day to serious 
suspicion if not to greater inconvenience.” Let it not be sur- 
mised that because Wesley thus sacredly maintained the catho- 
licity of church communion, he did not, so far, at least, as its 
public teachers were concerned, carefully guard the theology of 
Methodism. Unquestionably he believed in the expediency of 
a standard of doctrines for his people, and his notes on the New 
Testament, and a portion of his sermons, are universally recog- 
nized as such standard. Mr. Wesley was, by far, too wise a 
man for that pseudo-sciolistic liberalism which would wholly 
dispense with such a standard. The only question that can 
arise in this connection is, whether, more particularly, as it 
stands related to the private believer, Mr. Wesley is to be un- 
derstood as approving the aforesaid standard as obligatory, or 
as simply indicatory? It is maintained that Mr. Wesley’s wish 
was that no honest individual difficulties, or differences of opin- 
ion, should expose any member, whose moral conduct was blame- 
less, to the liability of arrest or excommunication. He would 
have them understand that they were to come together, not to 
wrangle, but to pray; not for purposes of disputation, but for 
fellowship and charity. Wesley seems to have wisely assumed 
that the best conservator of orthodoxy is vital piety, true spir- 
itual-mindedness. At all events the Methodist Church — and 
this is certainly a significant fact — has seldom been distracted 
by either theological controversies or trials for heresy. 

I feel constrained to notice just here, yet one more of these 
superb personal traits of Mr. Wesley, — his intellectual honesty, 
his absolute candor, his loyalty to truth, as well as duty. 
Never, probably, was there a more sincere seeker after truth 
than he. No one ever met a reasonable opponent in a more 
loving spirit. ‘ Not victory, but truth,” was his motto. If he 
had prejudices, as no doubt he had, he trod them most effectu- 
ally under foot. Reference has already been made to his ardent 
and uncompromising churchmanship. Few Methodists are 
probably aware how ardent and exclusive a High Churchman 
Mr. Wesley was in his earlier days, — tenacious not only of 
the doctrines of the Church of England, but of all her discipline 
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as well, to even the minutest points, — being scrupulously strict 
in the observance of all the rubrics and canons of the same. 
As late as 1757 he advocated baptismal regeneration.! Charles 
Wesley, to the end of his days, remained an arrogant, overbear- 
ing High Churchman, having almost no sympathy with John in 
his more progressive and liberal tendencies. It were hardly an 
extravagance to say that in his estimation salvation itself were 
hardly worth having outside the Episcopal or Established Church. 
Thus educated, indoctrinated, hedged about, adhering loyally to 
all the views of the High Church bigots of his age, John Wes- 
ley one day stumbled upon Lord King’s work on the consti- 
tution of the primitive church. It made sad havoc with some 
of his most fondly cherished prelatical conceits. He could not 
controvert the positions of this author, and he honorably 
yielded. In spite of himself Lord King had made a Dissenter 
of him. “In spite of the vehement prejudices of my educa- 
tion,” he writes, “I was ready to admit that bishops and pres- 
byters are essentially of one order.” “ After this,” says his 
biographer, ‘‘we hear from him no more nonsense about apos- 
tolic succession.” 

John Wesley was no flatterer; with singular faithfulness he 
dealt with all with whom he had to do. “I told them,” says 
he (referring to the Norwich Methodists), “ that they were the 
most ignorant, self-conceited, self-willed, fickle, untractable, 
disorderly, disjointed society I know in the three kingdoms. 
And God applied it to their hearts, so that many were profited ; 
but I do not find that any one was offended.” Writing to Mrs. 
Sarah Ryan, who, though one of his elect ladies, seems, not 
unlike many in our day, to have grown a little supercilious and 
fanatical, he says, “‘ You appear to be above instruction. You 
appear to think that none understax~s the doctrine of sanctifica- 
tion but you. Nay, you sometimes speak as if none understood 
it besides you. You appear to undervalue the experience of 
almost every one in comparison with your own.” The follow- 


1 “ Tt is certain our church supposes that all who are baptized in infancy are, at 
the same time, born again, nor is it any objection of any weight against this that 
we cannot comprehend how this work can be wrought in infants.” — JoHn WEs- 
LEY in 1756. 
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ing is a specimen of the advice he was accustomed betimes to 
administer to his preachers: ‘“ Abstain from all controversy in 
public. Indeed, you have no talent for it. You have an hon- 
est heart, but not a clear head. Practical religion is your 
point; therefore keep to this.” 

More than once, when he considered that they stood in the 
way of the salvation of souls, he did not hesitate to lecture 
even lord bishops, and in a manner hardly less ceremonious than 
the foregoing. He never blinked or disguised facts. He called 
a spade a spade, and always, without diplomacy, came directly to 
his point. Here is a picture of early Methodism: ‘ Personal 
religion is amazingly superficial among us. How little faith! 
How little communion with God! How little living in heaven, 
walking in eternity, deadness to every creature! How much 
love of the world, desire of pleasure, ease, praise, of getting 
money! How little brotherly love. What continual judging 
one another! What gossiping, evil-speaking, tale-bearing! 
What want of moral honesty!” Let those who deem the 
former days of Methodism better than the latter, read the fore- 
going and ponder. Alas! human nature is much the same in 
all ages. 

John Wesley, manifestly, was afraid of nothing. Pluck, in 
his case, was inborn. He never showed the white feather. He 
was obviously incapable of fear. It is amazing how calm and 
self-possessed he always was in danger; how undaunted though 
confronted by overwhelming odds; how resolute and confident 
in the midst of the most imminent peril. From mobs, and 
from the hands of violent men, his life was as often threatened 
as was that of St. Paul. Yet, with that greatest of apostles, 
he could ever confidently declare, “‘ None of these things move 
me.” His life was often endangered also by casualties; but 
whatever the danger, John Wesley was never known to lose his 
self-possession. On arriving at Hayle once he found the sands 
between that place and St. Ives overflowed by the rising tide. 
Mr. Wesley, however, was resolved to go. “ For,” said he, “I 
have an appointment to preach at St. Ives at a certain hour, 
and I must be there.” Looking out of the carriage window he 
cried to the driver, “Take the sea. Take the sea.” Ina 
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moment they were in the midst of the waves, and involved in a 
world of waters. The horses were swimming, and the wheels of 
the carriage not unfrequently sunk into deep hollows in the 
sands. ‘ Never fear, Peter,” said Mr. Wesley, to the agitated 
driver, his own long white hair, meantime, dripping with salt 
water, “fear not. You shall not sink.” Applying the whip 
vigorously to the flagging horses, the coachman and his illustri- 
ous passenger were soon safely over. This incident illustrates 
not less the punctuality, than the prowess, of the great evan- 
gelist. 

A few words, perhaps, may be allowed as to the structure or 
quality of John Wesley’s mind. First, he was a genuine wit ; 
his conversation often sparkling and rippling with scintillations 
of most delicious wit and humor. Seldom, if ever, perhaps, 
has he been surpassed at retort or repartee. ‘ Sir,” said a cer- 
tain low-lived, blustering man, who attempted to push by him 
and throw him down, “ Sir, 1 never make way for a fool.” “I 
always do,” replied Mr. Wesley, stepping aside and calmly 
passing on. Upon one occasion he and John Nelson had been 
obliged to sleep for several nights upon the floor, he using Nel- 
son’s top-coat for a pillow, and Nelson using “ Burkitt’s Notes 
on the New Testament” for his. One morning, at three 
o'clock, after using this hard pillow for a fortnight, Wesley 
turned over, clapped Nelson on the side, and jocosely said, 
‘** Brother Nelson, let us be of good cheer; the skin is off but 
one side yet.” ‘Stop that man from speaking,” exclaimed 
Charles Wesley, at one of the early conferences, when a preacher 
rose up, and full of the love of Christ and irresistible emotion, 
began to relate his experience. “ Let us attend to business.” 
But still the good man proceeded. ‘ Unless he stops I will 
leave the conference,” said Charles. Wesley himself, who was 
revelling in the itinerant’s fervid recital, effectually cooled the 
warmth of his brother’s temper by quietly remarking, “ Wid/ 
some one be so kind as to reach him his hat.” “Oh, what 
a sumptuous dinner,” remarked one of his preachers, as they 


were about to dine with a certain rich Methodist, “ how differ- 
ent things are now from what they were formerly ; how little 
self-denial these days!” “ An excellent opportunity,” observed 
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Wesley, pointing to the abundantly furnished table before 
them, “ for you to practice this grace of self-denial now.” It 
seems to us not a little amusing that Thomas Walsh, one of 
Mr. Wesley’s own preachers, should, on a certain occasion, have 
actually reproved his chief for thus tempting him to levity. 
John Wesley was a poet. His paraphrases of the 104th 
Psalm fully shows that had he cultivated his poetic talent he 
might have easily attained a no inferior position among the 
bards of Britain. “ Make your poetry your diversion,’ was 
the sensible advice of his mother, “ but not your business.” 
Acting upon this advice, John’s poetical pieces are compara- 
tively few. It is known, however, that some of the noblest 
hymns in our language were written by John Wesley. Let it 
be granted that these were translations. Have the hymns suf- 
fered anything in the translation? Never, in uninspired lan- 
guage, probably, is God adored and praised in loftier or more 
sacred strains than in the hymns of the founder of Methodism. 
Of Mr. Wesley’s mental constitution, another has well and 
comprehensively observed, “* We cannot easily grasp him. He 
was a curious cross between a scholarly, devout, credulous 
father, careless of all worldly interests, and a mother, vigorous, 
theological, enthusiastic, self-sacrificing, and magisterial. He 
had his father’s respect for forms and authority, and his mother’s 
liberty of prophesying and independence of spirit and action.” 
Mr. Wesley was not a man of remarkable philosophical 
breadth, or legislative wisdom. Nearly, if not quite, the whole 
of his ecclesiastical system was composed, not according to any 
antecedent theory, but from accidental and providential sugges- 
tions — growing up gradually and quite altogether from pass- 
ing events. A keen technical logician, he had little of that 
philosophic logic that generalizes, and which is too capacious to 
be patient of technical forms. Though exact and vigorous, his 
understanding can hardly be said to have been broad and pen- 
etrating. A well-educated, and even learned man, Wesley was 
not specially endowed with what may be called the higher specu- 
lative reason, and was scarcely capable of comprehending any 
large scheme of human or divine philosophy. Wesley was 
utterly innocent of any rationalistic tendencies. Strictly speak- 
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ing, he was hardly an original thinker. Certainly, he was in no 
wise eager for any sort of speculative subtleties or novelties. 
Largely assisted by other minds in reaching satisfactory theo- 
logical conclusions, he yet thoroughly knew his ground, and 
was always able to give a good reason for the faith and the 
hope that was in him. 

Meantime, the writer is impressed that the characteristic, 
most marked, mental endowment of John Wesley was his 
strong common sense. It is quite remarkable that with so 
deeply spiritual a temperament as that of Wesley, there should 
have been combined, as in this case, in so high a degree, this 
opposite trait. Yet, upon a careful analysis of all the facts in 
the case, I am satisfied that, whether we consider the tenets of 
his creed, or the distinctive features of his ecclesiastical polity, 
we shall find all bearing the mark preéminently of a vigorous 
and practical common sense. 

Doubtless that on account of which the world is chiefly inter- 
ested in John Wesley is the fact that, above everything else, 
he was a man of action. He was no idle day-dreamer, or futile 
theorizer. He was emphatically a doer of the word; and not 
only so, but he was surprisingly successful in instigating others 
to be doers also. In this sense, if in any, he may be said to 
have been truly great. Eminent as he was in virtue; great as 
he was in sentiment, he was still greater in deed. And who 
may be said to be truly great, if not he, who, whatever his spe- 
cial mental traits, has the power to influence and to control 
others — to attract and to attach others to one’s self ; to enthuse 
and to mould them and to organize them into vast and perma- 
nent social forces? In this sense John Wesley was indeed 
great. Without reputation, without influential friends, without 
money, with no other resource than the soul within him and 
the God above him, natural born leader that he was, he intrep- 
idly threw himself out upon the general demoralization of his 
times, and, uniting his rude converts into “bands,” and 
classes,” and “societies,” he had, long before his death, 
organized a lay ministry, founded a conference, given his fol- 
lowers a literature, a psalmody, and a liturgy, and saw his cause, 
not only extended throughout Great Britain, but, withal, estab- 
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lished in the United States, in the British North American Proy- 
inces, and in the far West Indies. 

Mr. Wesley had many qualities eminently fitting him for his 
distinguished career as an evangelist. 

1. He was an intense believer. He believed God with a faith 
as implicit and absolute as that of an Abraham, Daniel, or 
Paul. He held the great cardinal doctrines of redemption with 
a truly relentless grip. Notwithstanding the almost universally 
prevalent skepticism of his times, he remained utterly unaffected 
by any of those paralyzing negations that, under the auspices 
of the so-called “ Higher Criticism” of our day, are undermin- 
ing the faith of many, even of the elect. 

2. He was deeply pious. He knew God. He was a man of 
prayer. His faith was of the kind that takes no denial. He 
loved Jesus Christ supremely. His loyalty to the church was 
uncompromising. With Paul he could say, ‘“‘ The love of Christ 
constraineth us.” Like Moses, “ He endured as seeing Him 
who is invisible.” ‘“ He was a good man, full of faith and of 
the Holy Ghost.” 

3. He was exercised with a consuming hunger for souls. He 
realized at once their value and their peril. Knowing the 
terror of the Lord he persuaded men. Conscious of rescue 
from sin himself, he felt impelled to tell to all others the joys 
of salvation. Eternity was ever an awful reality to him; so 
also was the “ Judgment to come.” Like other men, he doubt- 
less often desired to taste the sweets of domestic life, of rural 
repose, of meditative tranquillity among his books and conge- 
nial friends. But one sublime and mysterious word always 
broke the spell of all these seductive wishes — Erernity! “1 
believe there is an eternity, and so must arise and go hence.” 

4. He was a man of warm sympathies. Though not as emo- 
tional as the typical Methodist preacher, he yet had a large and 
glowing heart, one capacious and kindly enough, indeed, to 
admit of his clasping the universe to his breast and keeping it 
warm. 

5. He was an eloquent and effective preacher. Not as vehe- 
ment and impassioned as George Whitefield, or his brother 
Charles, he was yet, so clear, perspicuous, and earnest in his 
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presentation of truth as always to fix attention, and to secure 
conviction. Best of all, his preaching was evidently uniformly 
accompanied by the unction of the Holy One; it was, hence, 
ever in demonstration of the Spirit and with power. ‘The 
stoutest hearts quailed before him: the most hardened men 
sank to the earth overwhelmed; infuriated mobs retreated, or 
oftener yielded, acknowledging the magic of his word, while 
their leaders, shouting in his defense, above the din of the tu- 
mult, conducted him in safety and in triumph to his lodgings,” 
writes Dr. Stevens. The obviously great character of the man 
himself, behind the sermon, gave authority to his word. “ It 
was not a particularly masterly discourse I heard him preach,” 
said Beattie, who had once heard him at Aberdeen, “ yet none 
but a master could have ever preached it.” 

But Wesley was something more than a simple evangelist, 
however eloquent or successful. He was an organizer, a great 
ecclesiastical statesman and religious leader ; he was, besides, a 
true, typical New Testament reformer. 

It may be urged, and successfully, too, that every effective 
gospel preacher is, in a very true sense, a reformer. Are not 
all converted under his influence, or through his agency, radi- 
eally reformed, redeemed through grace from all vice and sin, 
and established in virtue ; literally brought from darkness to 
light, and from the power of sin and Satan unto God? Such an 
one indeed is reformed, not only in one, two, or three respects, 
but, so to speak, absolutely along the whole line of his facul- 
ties. In a word, he is “ redeemed, regenerated, and disen- 
thralled.” 

But, according to the more popular acceptation of the term, 
John Wesley was a reformer, and I think it may be confidently 
said, an ideal one. 

What may be considered some of the chief characteristics of 
the true reformer ? 

1. He will by all means honor God’s Word. He will not 
deem it necessary, in order to establish his claims as a represen- 
tative of reform, to utter any smart sneers at Revelation, or to 
prate overmuch concerning “advanced thought,” or busy him- 
self with any idle religious vagaries whatsoever. John Wesley 
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stood immovable on this “ Impregnable Rock of Holy Serip- 
ture.” 

2. The greatest reformers of this or any other age are those 
whose efforts are directed, not so much to the elevation of so- 
ciety at large, as toward the reformation of the individual. 

In a sermon in a late number of the “ Independent,” Rev. 
Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, of Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York, uses very effectively an illustration drawn 
from astronomy on this line : — 

“ That word ‘masses’ is dreadfully unfortunate. There is 
nothing personal about a crowd. Christ always tried to get 
away from crowds. I do not believe we are going to solve the 
problem of city and country evangelization till we get over 
lumping people. When at this season of the year you look up 
into the sky of an evening, you discern a nebulous belt of light, 
an indiscriminate mass of star, lying up and down the sky like 
a vast white cosmic rainbow. Now, telescopes, as they are di- 
rected to that great nebulw, are showing themselves competent 
to crumble up that mass of stellar uncertainty into myriads of 
little diamond-like stellar individualities, and as, year by year, 
the penetrating powers of telescopes are increased, this crum- 
bling, individualizing process goes steadily on, so that now we 
do not any longer think of the Milky Way as a mass of star 
stuff, but as a host of brilliant worlds, each as distinct from the 
rest, and as complete in itself as our own great sun, which is in- 
deed thought to be one single flaming member of that superb 
host. Now, what lenses of enhanced power do for the human 
eye in the way of splitting up a world of filmy splendor into 
keen-edged points of individual light and lustre, the same thing 
love does for human discernment when exercised upon the mass 
of humanity by which, in a great city, we are environed. It 
crumbles the mass up into glittering individualities, each a little 
distinct personal world all in himself. We need to have love 
enough to stop talking about masses, and planning how to reach 
the masses, and how to church the mass. There is nothing 
about masses in the gospel. ‘Masses’ is not a word that 
stands for any gospel idea.” 

It is all well to seek to influence the popular mind indirectly ; 
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to labor, for example, for the improvement of legislation, or, 
through the use of the platform or the press, to seek to en- 
lighten or influence public sentiment concerning certain burn- 
ing questions of the day. But, important as is all this kind of 
labor, personal effort for the reformation or education of indi- 
viduals is still more important. Not philosophizing, or declaim- 
ing — ranting at a safe distance against certain popular evils — 
is what is chiefly wanted, but rather patient, personal evan- 
gelism. A few kind words, sometimes, or generous deeds, will 
prove of vastly greater value, practically, than whole tons of 
good advice. John Wesley, it is true, labored for the elevation 
of the public mind by the use — the incessant use — of his pen. 
His sense of the importance of the press to this end is evinced 
by the fact that he kept it constantly teeming with his publica- 
tions, while his host of itinerants served as excellent agents for 
scattering the latter broadcast. His works, indeed, in all, in- 
cluding abridgments and translations, amounted to some two 
hundred volumes. Besides, he wrote and caused to be circu- 
lated innumerable tracts. Still, from first to last, his primal 
aim was the reform, the moral recovery, of the individual man. 

3. The true reformer will be a philanthropist. As just in- 
timated, instead of being content with simply haranguing his 
fellowmen concerning certain social or political evils, he will 
seek to come personally in contact with, and so personally suc- 
cor and comfort the unfortunate: visiting the widow and the 
fatherless in their affliction, binding up the broken-hearted, and 
preaching the gospel to the poor. John Wesley was a practical 
philanthropist, not only in the sense of giving all his goods to 
feed the poor, but in the sense of constantly going among them 
himself to minister to their necessities, and to organize effort 
for their relief. Sympathy with the suffering, indeed, with 
Wesley may be said to have been little less than a passion. 
During a certain winter of extremely severe weather many per- 
sons were frozen to death; large bodies of famished men wan- 
dered throughout the capital begging food and clothes. Wesley 
was one of the very first to take collections in his places of 
worship for supplying the necessities of the destitute. Great 
numbers of these, according to a periodical of that day, had 
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“* neas-pottage ” and “ barley-broth”’ furnished them at the ex- 
pense of Mr. Wesley. He visited the French prisoners at 
Knowle, a mile from Bristol. He found eleven hundred of 
them lying on beds of straw, covered with their rags, and in 
danger of dying. He was not one to witness such suffering 
without endeavoring to relieve it. That very night he preached 
on the subject, raised a collection of £24, and out of this 
bought some dozens of stockings, shirts, waistcoats, and breeches 
for the poor captives. The system of relief which he thus in- 
stituted here on behalf of these poor, neglected prisoners may 
be regarded as the great forerunner of those magnificent enter- 
prises on behalf of suffering soldiers, brought into requisition 
during our late civil war, and known as the Sanitary and Chris- 
tian Commissions. 

“ The first five days of 1785,” says Mr. Wesley’s biographer, 
“ were spent by him in walking about through London, often 
ankle deep in slush and melting snow, to beg £200 to be em- 
ployed in purchasing clothing for the poor. He visited the des- 
titute in their own houses to see, with his own eyes, what their 
wants actually were, and how they might best be effectually 
relieved.” Mr. Wesley was almost constantly preaching ser- 
mons and raising collections on behalf of asylums and schools, 
of his own planting, for the benefit of the poor and the unfor- 
tunate. Once on leaving Norwich, it would seem that a whole 
pack of poverty-stricken people had gathered about his carriage 
seeking alms. His purse was low, containing, in fact, only 
what was necessary to take him back to London, and for once 
the clamor of the mendicant crowd disturbed his temper. “ I 
have nothing for you,” he said somewhat sharply. ‘“ Do you 
suppose I can support the poor in every place?” At the mo- 
ment, as he was entering his carriage, his foot slipped, and he 
fell upon the ground. Feeling as if God himself had rebuked 
him for his hasty words, he turned to Joseph Bradford, and, 
with a subdued emphasis, remarked, “ It is all right, Joseph ; it 
is all right. It is only what I deserved, for if I had no other 
good to give, I ought, at least, to have given them good words.” 

It is only as the lower strata of society are elevated and im- 
proved, that real, substantial civilization will ever be promoted. 

Finally. The true, the ideal reformer, will be a wise, well- 
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balanced man; a man of good sense ; one disposed to deal less 
with theories than with things; less fond of the thin air of 
speculation than of the solid ground of observed facts and per- 
sonal experience. He will be about equally conservative and 
destructive — conservative of truth, destructive of error — con- 
servative of whatever in the past is good, destructive only of 
that which has been proved to be antiquated and worthless. 
He will be, if really level-headed, at once conservative and pro- 
gressive in his spirit, reverently inquiring for the “ old paths ” 
in which, for untold centuries, have trod the saints and sages of 
the race ; and yet, with his face towards the future rather than 
the past, eagerly expecting new light to break forth on old 
truths, and that each age will bring with it its own — not only 
its chosen leaders, but its characteristic methods of work, which, 
according to their actual availability, are to be cordially wel- 
comed, and faithfully utilized. Just this was John Wesley. 
Intensely conservative naturally — invincibly loyal to estab- 
lished usages — slow, hence, to relax his hold upon old doctrines 
and ancient forms; reluctant to adopt new methods and meas- 
ures; yet, once plainly convinced of the truth of the new doc- 
trine, or of the wisdom and need of the new measures, this 
sturdy conservative, set for the defense of the faith once deliv- 
ered to the saints, becomes at once as decided and enthusiastic 
for the adoption, as he has previously been cautious touching 
the acceptance of untried novelties. 

The modern institution of Sunday-schools sprang suddenly 
into being during the latter part of Wesley’s career. Wesley 
lost no time in indorsing it, and in introducing it throughout 
his connection. As early as 1769 a young Methodist, Hannah 
Ball, established a Sunday-school in Wycombe, and was instru- 
mental in training many children in the knowledge of the Holy 
Seriptures. In 1781, while another Methodist young woman 
(afterward the wife of the celebrated preacher, Samuel Brad- 
bury), was conversing in Gloucester with Robert Raikes, a be- 
nevolent citizen of that town, and publisher of the “ Gloucester 
Journal,” he pointed to a group of neglected children in the 
street, and asked, ““ What can we do for them?” She made 
answer, ** Let us teach them to read, and take them to church.” 
They immediately acted on this suggestion; the philanthro- 
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pist and his female friend conducting to the church that day 
the very first company of Sunday -school scholars, exposed to 
the comments and laughter of the populace, as they passed 
along the street with their ragged procession. Such was the 
origin of our present Sunday -school —an institution which, 
doubtless, the pulpit excepted, has done more for the church, 
and for the social improvement of Protestant communities, than 
any other agency of modern times. 

In 1784, Raikes published an account of this movement in 
his public journal. This sketch immediately arrested the atten- 
tion of Wesley, who, in the January number of his “ Arminian 
Magazine ” for 1785, inserted the entire article. And from this 
time forth his writings abound in most glowing accounts of the 
progress and triumphs of the Sunday-school cause throughout 
the land. 

During John Wesley’s lifetime there had been no general, 
no widespread, deep, enthusiastic interest in the subject of tem- 
perance. In 1760, however, we find this evangelist and re- 
former heralding the following stirring and wholesome senti- 
ments, “ Drams, or spirituous liquors, are liquid fire, and all 
who manufacture or sell them, except as medicine, are poison- 
ers general. They murder his majesty’s subjects by wholesale. 
They drive them to hell like sheep. The curse of God is in 
their gardens, their walks, their groves. Blood, blood, is there ; 
the foundation, the floor, the walls, the roof of their dwellings 
are stained with blood.” 

In the month of May, 1787, there was instituted in London 
a society for the suppression of the slave-trade, of which the 
chief members were Granville Sharpe, William Dillwyn, Thomas 
Clarkson, and William Wilberforce. In this, as in other great 
beneficent movements, Wesley was one of the pioneers. Thir- 
teen years previously he had published his ‘“* Thoughts upon 
Slavery,” and at the commencement of the present year had 
inserted a long letter on the same subject in his ‘“ Arminian 
Magazine.” The formation of an anti-slavery society was to 
him a joy, and he at once wrote to the committee expressing 
his extreme satisfaction. Thus began a struggle which lasted 
six-and-forty years, and terminated in the Emancipation Act, 
which took effect on August 1, 1834. Wesley died four years 
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after the contest began; Wilberforce, just as the victory was 
being won. It will be remembered that, with his expiring 
breath, Wesley indited a strong word of encouragement to Wil- 
berforce to cease not so long as life should last, or till the insti- 
tution should itself be destroyed, his warfare against this ‘ sum 
of all villainies.” 


In view of his manifold cares and truly prodigious labors, it 
is easy for us to understand that John Wesley was a man of 
tireless and unparalleled industry. Gentle and easy to be 
entreated in many things, in his earnestness in redeeming the 
time he was decisive and inexorable. While kept waiting for 
his carriage on one occasion, he passionately exclaimed, “ I have 
lost ten minutes forever.” ‘ You have no need to be in a 
hurry,” said a friend. ‘“ Hurry,” he replied, “1 have no time 
to be ina hurry.” It is calculated that during the fifty years 
of his itinerant ministry, he traveled a quarter of a million of 
miles, mostly on horseback, and preached more than forty thou- 
sand sermons. Rising with the lark, traveling with the sun, 
preaching throughout the three kingdoms, in accordance with 
his well-known utterance, “The world is my parish,” he yet 
found time to write or edit, hundreds of volumes. His hands 
were always full. He seemed to be always moving ; yet, in the 
midst of all his ceaseless activity, betraying no more bustle, or 
perturbation, than a planet in its course. And thus he toiled 
on until the end; very literally and truly realizing the wish by 
him so often expressed : — 


Oh, that without one lingering groan, 
I may the welcome word receive ; 

My body with my charge lay down, 
And cease at once to work and live. 


Meantime, after the lapse of but a single century since his 
death, may I not be warranted in saying that, throughout almost 
the whole Protestant world, the epitaph of Sir Christopher 
Wren, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, the work of his own genius, is 
already singularly applicable to the memory of John Wesley ? 
** Do you ask for his monument? Look around you.” 

R. H. Howarp. 


Franklin, Mass. 
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FORECAST. 
SUNG AT TREMONT TEMPLE. 
AT THE 217TH Boston Monpay Lecture, FesBruary 2, 1891. 


Tune — Robin Adair. 


1. God only changeth not: 

The sun and moon, 

And earth’s dim wheeling dot, 
I shall leave soon: 

Nor sky, nor land, nor sea, 

Abides with fleeting me ; 

I shall forgotten be 
Beneath the noon. 


2. God will remember me: 
To Him I go; 
Which shall I choose to be, 
His friend or foe? 
Behind death’s open gate, 
What destinies await 
My final love or hate, 
I soon shall know. 


3. Faith, Hope, and Love abide: 

God’s perfect Whole 

Is mine, though heavens wide 
Together roll. 

His Face I cannot flee. 

Complete Thy work in me; 

Enrapture Thine with Thee, 
Soul of my soul! 


4. My Sun and Moon and Sky 
And Sea and Land 
And Home eternally 
Is God’s Right Hand: 
From it all blessings fall, 
And better He than all, 
And rapture is the thrall 


Of His command. 
JosEPH Cook. 








BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 


SEAson oF 1891. 
PRELUDE I. 


MISLEADING MORMON MANIFESTOS. 


THE sixteenth season of the Boston Monday lectureship was opened 
Monday noon, February 2, 1891, at Tremont Temple, with the usual great 
audience. While the flags were at half-mast on account of the death of Sec- 
retary Windom, the Boston hymn “ Forecast” was sung by the whole assem- 
bly, after some moments of silent prayer “for all who are about to die.” 
The Rev. Dr. Bates presided and the Rev. Dr. Plumb presented a report for 
the lectureship in 1890. This was approved by vote of the lectureship 
association. The Rev. S.S. Mathews of Salt Lake City and field agent of 
the New West Educational Commission, made a brief address on Mormon- 
ism (see p. 227 in this number of Our Day). 

At the lecture on February 9, the following resolution, which had been 
announced the previous week, was unanimously passed by the audience and 
forwarded to Senator Hoar : — 

Resolved: That the audience of the Boston Monday lectureship, contain- 
ing many preachers, teachers, students, and other educated men, unani- 
mously indorses Judge Anderson’s decision of December 3, excluding alien 
Mormons from naturalization, and also President Harrison’s position in his 
message of December 1, that those who believe polygamy to be rightful 
should not have the power to make it lawful. 


THREE POSSIBLE VIEWS OF MORMONISM. 


There are three possible views which may be taken of Mor- 
monism — the far view, the near view, and the hoodwinked view. 
There is a familiar saying, which the Germans call the eleventh 
commandment, “Thou shalt not suffer thyself to be hood- 
winked.” An American proverb says, “There are fifty ways of 
putting out a fire, but shutting the eyes is not one of them.” 

It has been my fortune to visit three times the headquarters 
of the Latter-Day Swindle in Salt Lake City. The dates were 
1879, 1884, and 1890. On each occasion I made careful effort 
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to obtain a near and clear view of Mormonism, in all its aspects, 
religious, political, industrial, and social. I have lately pub- 
lished an elaborate account (see January Our Day, 1891) of 
an interview held in that beleaguered municipality with a large 
number of experts, no longer ago than December 10th. It is 
on the authority of the governor of the Territory, the United 
States marshal, several judges, and many preachers and educa- 
tors, that I make all the statements of fact on which I am now 
to place emphasis. 

Those who take only the far view of Mormonism are accus- 
tomed to say that as the country fills up, and railways penetrate 
Utah, the Latter-Day Swindle will, of course, disappear. So it 
will in time. When the heavens fall we shall catch larks. But 
meanwhile, what shall we do? 

For more than twenty years, the American Bluebeard, with 
one hand on the door of his chamber of horrors, has been 
knocking with the other at the portals of our national legislative 
halls. He wants a seat in Congress. He becomes more and 
more impatient as the years pass. All our Territories north of 
Utah, except Alaska, have now been admitted as States. Utah 
has a much larger population than is required to justify her 
application for admission. Five times the Mormon priesthood 
has endeavored to float this Territory into the Union as a State 
on a flood of false pretenses. No intelligent man doubts that 
a trick was attempted when the Mormon leaders, in 1887, 
called a constitutional convention and secured the adoption of 
a clause affirming that, as polygamy “ was considered ” illegal, it 
was forbidden. Few voters, even in the East, were hoodwinked 
by this measure. Its utter insincerity was promptly exposed. 
The loyal American population of Utah refused to take any 
part in that convention. But this same population, almost 
without exception, now affirms that the recent Mormon mani- 
festo is a political trick. It seems, nevertheless, to have hood- 
winked not a few alert eyes in both East and West. This 
manifesto, which the mountain States and the Pacific coast 
regard as thoroughly misleading, may produce important politi- 
cal effects, as no doubt it was adroitly designed todo. There 
are hosts of Republicans, and I hope hosts of Democrats, who 
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would oppose as infamous the admission of a polygamous State. 
But Judge Baskin, who is a Democrat of Salt Lake City, and 
has been acting in the lobby at Washington in support of the 
claims of the Gentile population of Utah for many years, has 
lately published his belief that if the Democratic party, in the 
election of 1892, should get control of the presidency, the Sen- 
ate, and the House, Utah would be admitted without condi- 
tion. It is sate to assert that the aspirations of the Democratic 
party for success in the presidential election of 1892 make it 
exceedingly important that good citizens should be on the alert 
against conspiracies to admit Utah without conditions, so as to 
swell a partisan vote. 

The greed for political power is so vast in this country that 
the attempt to hoodwink the nation by saying that polygamy 
has been abolished and that Endowment House oaths mean 
nothing, in spite of Judge Anderson’s decision that they are 
treasonable, may be carried so far that millions will say, “ Let 
us have peace. Let Utah come in. She has long had a larger 
population than many another Territory that has been brought 
in as a State. Why be unjust to her?” 

A conspiracy of this kind seems to have had much effect 
already, for we have in the East several important Democratic 
newspapers taking the ground that polygamy is abolished. A 
few Eastern religious journals say that now that polygamy is 
abolished we ought to treat the Mormons as we would Presby- 
terians or Methodists. What are we to think of a view so 
superficial, so dangerously misleading as this, in very high quar- 
ters? I know to what I expose myself by criticising these reli- 
gious journals, for which, in general, I have great respect. But 
on this point the East seems to me to be of late not only som- 
nolent but seriously misled. Treat the Mormons who take 
these Endowment House oaths of political as well as religious 
loyalty to their priesthood, as you would Methodists or Presby- 
terians? When has it been ascertained that the Methodist or 
Presbyterian clergy exercise political control over their denomi- 
* nations? When has the Methodist or Presbyterian church 
made such a record of disloyalty as Mormonism has made now 
for half a century? It shows a remarkably superficial acquaint- 
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ance with Mormonism in its political aspects, even if polygamy 
has been abolished, to claim that the Mormons should now be 
treated as other religious or so-called religious denominations 
are. 

Priest-ridden populations, it is said, must take care of their 
own future. But Judge Anderson’s recent decisions show that 
in the case of the Mormons, with their treasonable oaths, priest- 
ridden means rebel-ridden. 

My general proposition is, that the East is far too optimistic 
as to the effect of the recent Mormon manifesto ostensibly abol- 
ishing polygamy. It is too early yet to remit our vigilance in 
opposition to a polygamous hierarchy. The Mormon leaders 
yet need watching. 

Even if polygamy were abolished, the Endowment House oaths, 
exacted by the priesthood from all loyal Mormons, and which 
have been decided by the United States courts to be treason- 
able, are yet taken and ought to forbid the naturalization of 
Mormons, and secure the exclusion of Utah from the Union so 
long as she is under Mormon control. 


POLYGAMY NOT ABOLISHED. 


In proof that polygamy is not abolished I beg you to notice 
several facts : — 

1. The text of the Mormon manifesto itself. This important 
paper was issued September 24, by the Mormon President, and 
confirmed October 6 by vote of a general assembly of Mormons. 
It only advises, it does not command, that polygamous marriages 
shall not be contracted in the future. It does not even advise 
those who are now living in polygamous marriages to abandon 
them. It advises only compliance hereafter with the laws of 
the land. But the only laws of the land in force in Utah 
are Congressional enactments. These will, of course, be out of 
date as soon as Utah is admitted as a State. There will then 
be no laws of the land against polygamy except such as Mor- 
mons pass, if they are in a majority. 

The last clause of this manifesto (which is published in full 
in Our Day for November, 1891) is the essential portion : “ I, 


Wilford Woodruff, now publicly declare, that my advice to the 
VOL. NO. vil. — 39. 14 
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Latter-Day Saints is, to refrain from contracting any marriage 
forbidden by the laws of the land.” 

Has there been a new revelation given to the Mormon priest- 
hood? Not at all. There is no pretense that one has been 
given. Has the fundamental principle of the Mormon Church, 
that celestial marriage is divinely ordained, been retracted? By 
no means. Has the Mormon machine, the internal organiza- 
tion of the hierarchy, been changed? Not in a single wheel or 
cog. Advice has been given that one of the wheels should just 
now not be rolled because the ground is rough, but let the 
ground become smooth again and see what will happen! [Ap- 
plause. ] 


JUDGE ANDERSON’S RECENT DECISION. 


A few sentences from a recent decision of Judge Anderson 
will remove much optimistic misapprehension. It had been his 
duty to examine many Mormons who had made application for 
citizenship, and his refusal to grant citizenship to alien Mor- 
mons had been a precedent that all the courts of the Territory 
had followed until the issuing of this manifesto. On the day 
after that event, Judge Zane, who has always been noted for 
his clemency, gave an informal and extra-judicial opinion to the 
effect that, since the manifesto, those who cannot be proved to 
have lived in polygamy might be naturalized in spite of the 
Endowment House oaths. This opinion of Judge Zane’s con- 
flicts with Judge Anderson’s. But it was given immediately 
after the manifesto was issued, and before the attitude of the 
Mormon press, platforms, and pulpits toward that document 
could be foreseen. 

Crossing the Sierra Nevadas after a long lecture tour on the 
Pacific coast, I arranged a set of written inquiries, and the very 
first question I put to a company of twenty experts in Dr. 
MeNiece’s parlors in Salt Lake City, December 10, was, “ How 
is this conflict between eminent legal authorities to be explained 
and removed?” The reply was, “ We are unanimous in sup- 
porting Judge Anderson’s decision excluding alien Mormons 
from naturalization on the ground that the Endowment House 
oaths are treasonable. The difference between the judges is 
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to be explained by the fact that Judge Zane spoke before he 
had had time to examine the manifesto and the subsequent de- 
liverances of the Mormons. Judge Anderson spoke after he 
had had several weeks in which to study current sentiment 
among them. We have not the slightest doubt,” so this com- 
pany said to me, “ that time and discussion will justify Judge 
Anderson’s position.” Now Judge Anderson in a decision given 
as lately as December 3d says (see Our Day for January, 
1891, for the full text of this document) : — 


The so-called manifesto is very artfully worded. It only advises 
the members of the Mormon Church not to contract in the future any 
marriages forbidden by the law of the land. It does not even advise 
those members who are now living in polygamy to stop their polyga- 
mist practices and live within the law. It announces no change in the 
doctrine or belief of the church as to the rightfulness of polygamy, nor 
does it advise or order the discontinuance of the disloyal oaths admin- 
istered in the Endowment House. 


That is the text of a far-reaching legal decision. It is given 
by an eminent United States judge in Salt Lake City and now 
governs the practice of his courts there. I took a good deal of 
pains to come into contact with legal experts, and not to speak 
from insufficient authority, for it is my purpose always to em- 
phasize expert opinion, in distinction from merely popular opin- 
ion. All the expert opinion I heard in Utah justifies this de- 
cision of Judge Anderson. 

In reply to a question by one of the lawyers, “ Do you think 
that those who have not been through the Endowment House 
should be refused their naturalization ?’’ — that is, those who 
were neither polygamists nor men who have taken the Endow- 
ment House oaths? Judge Anderson in this decision goes on 
to say : — 

I think that a man who belongs to a church which requires him to 
take an oath of hostility to the government of which he seeks to 
become a citizen, although he may not yet have taken the oath, stands 
on the same footing as those who have. He ought to give up his 
church-membership or his attempt to obtain the privileges of citizen- 
ship, as the evidence taken in the cases referred to in Salt Make showed 
that one is incompatible with the other. I have no doubt there are 
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many members of the Mormon Church who, if they could be free 
from the restraints which the church places around them, would give 
expression to a feeling of loyalty to the government ; but outside of a 
few places in the Territory, where the non-Mormon element is strong, 
they cannot afford to do anything not sanctioned by the church. 

The members are advised “to refrain from contracting any mar- 
riages forbidden by the law of the land.” The only “law of the land ” 
forbidding polygamous marriages in this Territory is the acts of Con- 
gress. If Utah should become a State, these acts of Congress would 
no longer be in force here, and polygamous marriages would not be 
contrary to the law of the land, as far as Utah is concerned, unless 
the Latter-Day Saints should pass such a law, which their past history 
shows they would not be likely to do; and then the advice of Wilford 
Woodruff against polygamous marriages would no longer apply. I 
think that this manifesto bears on its face conclusive evidence that it 
was only intended to serve a temporary purpose. 


The company that I had the honor of cross-examining by the 
use of more than thirty written questions were unanimous in 
affirming that this manifesto is a trick, and that this opinion of 
it is generally held in Salt Lake City. I have traveled lately 
around Utah as well as through it; and I found that the bor- 
dering States, on the mountainous skirts of this Territory, were 
of precisely the opinion of the experts at the centre of the can- 
cer. There has been a debate within a very few days in the 
Idaho legislature as to whether the famous test oaths of that 
State should be kept in force, and they are yet in full use 


because the Mormon vote is yet a peril to both the great parties 
in Idaho. 


MORMON PUBLICATIONS UNCHANGED. 


Although the manifesto says the Mormon leaders are not 
advising polygamy, the current advertisements of the Mormon 
Church publications contain the names of books that do advise 
it and defend it precisely as heretofore. And just so do the 
current periodicals among the Mormons champion polygamy up 
to the latest dates. 

Here, fay example, is the “ Deseret News” of December 10, 
and in it more than a column is filled with advertisements of 
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church publications for sale at the church bookstore. I quote 
from its “Catalogue of Publications of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of the Latter-Day Saints,” — Latter-Day Swindle I 
always call it — for sale, ete. 

“Why We Practice Plural Marriages, by Caroline May 
Whitney.” ‘A Review of the Decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the Reynolds Case, by George Q. 
Cannon.” “Does the Bible Sanction Polygamy? A Debate 
Between Orson Pratt and Dr. J. H. Newman,” now the dis- 
tinguished Bishop Newman. This volume contains Orson 
Pratt’s positions, unchanged. I have twice visited and con- 
versed with the venerated Mrs. Orson Pratt in Salt Lake City. 
She has gone now to the majority of souls. She was one of the 
noblest women of our time, enduring very much for her faith. 
This false husband of hers, after he abandoned her, was a 
most defiant polygamist to the end of his days. And here his 
most atrocious doctrine is circulated by the Mormon Church 
authorities. Although the priesthood say they are not now 
advising polygamy, they are yet teaching all that Orson Pratt 
taught. A book is yet officially advertised and sold defending 
the murderous practice of Blood Atonement. 

Up to this hour Mormons use hymnals in their church that 
teach the youth of the Territory to sing eulogies on social pol- 
lution : — 

God bless the wife that strives 


And aids her husband all she can 
To obtain a dozen wives. 


Here is a magazine edited by George Q. Cannon, published 
in Salt Lake City, and having as its frontispiece portraits of 
Joseph Smith, Brigham Young, John Taylor, and Wilford 
Woodruff. The motto is, “ Holiness to the Lord.” I open to 
a passage which my wife found first. ‘“ Nothing like a woman’s 


eyes,” Dr. Holmes says, “to find the strategic passages in lit- 
erature.” 


‘Blessed are good wives, and happy is the man who has his quiver 
full of ’em,” quoted Tom recklessly. Willard has Asenath on his arm, 
but stops short to say to the two who follow close behind, their arms 
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in girlish fashion clasped about each other, “ Say girls, I think I am 
the most blessed man in all this universe. Do you believe it?” 


A man who practices or champions polygamy is, to me, 
loathsome from scalp to heel. A human being who does not 
think more of one wife than of a dozen is not a man, but a 
beast. If this is plain speech, I use it to awaken you to the 
demands of decency in American citizenship. Polygamy is the 
poultry philosophy. It is chanticleer’s creed. Congress has 
been firing hardly anything more than paper pellets at it for 
a whole generation. Hold indignation meetings enough, speak 
out resolutely enough, agitate enough, raise breeze enough, and 
the indolent sails on the Congressional ship, that now flap to 
and fro against the masts, will be moved in the right direction. 
The question is, will you Christians of the land exterminate 
the twin relic of barbarism, the cancer of polygamy and disloyal 
priesthood dictation, that has fastened itself on the broad West- 
ern shoulders of the Republic? 

3. As a proof that polygamy has not been abolished, it is 
important to notice the confidential conversation of scores of 
Mormon men and women, some of them leaders at Salt Lake 
City and Ogden, where the Gentile power is greatest. They 
ridicule in private the manifesto which the church has made in 
public. 

4. The testimony of the governor and United States marshal 
is that more arrests have been made for violations of the laws 
against polygamy since the manifesto was issued than before. 


5. The testimony of the Utah commission is to the same 
effect. 


YOUNG UTAH. 

6. Young Utah very generally defends the Mormon priest- 
hood. It is for its interest to do so. 

Mrs. Cook was so fortunate as to interview a company of 
select ladies in Salt Lake City, and learned much that I never 
could have learned from the men. ‘ Education in schools and 
colleges outside the Territory,” as she was informed, “ does not 
change the attitude of young Mormons towards the faith and 
practice of the Mormon Church, as one might expect. For 
example, a young Mormon lady who was graduated at Ann 
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Arbor, and studied medicine, came back to Salt Lake City as 
pronounced a Mormon as ever. She said her ideal family 
would consist of three wives. One should be domestic in her 
tastes, another literary, and in the third the social element 
should predominate.” Governor Thomas of Utah said to me, 
“Young Utah is a Myth.” The young Mormons now are not 
as religious as many of their fathers were. The early fathers 
and women of Mormonism had most of them been trained in 
Christian homes, or at least within the reach of Christian civili- 
zation. They were religious fanatics. But the new generation 
has been educated without any very severe religious standards. 
Their general education is inferior and superficial. They have 
been accustomed to the domination of the priesthood in things 
political as well as social and religious. And so the new gen- 
eration is more dangerous to deal with than the old. I have no 
interest in slandering young Utah. Heaven knows I should be 
glad to hear that they are rising in rebellion against their 
priests, and in opposition to polygamy. But it is undeniable 
that young people born in Utah and educated under all the 
poisonous influences of the priesthood are a very dangerous ele- 
ment to be admitted to this Union as a majority in a sovereign 
State. 

T. I offer, lastly, in this proof that polygamy is not abolished, 
Judge Anderson’s decision of December 3, and President Har- 
rison’s message of December 1, containing the already famous 
assertion which ought to be the key-note of our entire crusade 
against Mormonism, that “Those who believe polygamy to be 
rightful should not have the power to make it lawful.” 

My second proposition is, that even if polygamy were abol- 
ished, the Mormon Endowment House oaths are so treasonable 
that it would be unsafe to admit Utah as a State under Mor- 
mon control, and that it is now unsafe to naturalize alien Mor- 
mons who take these oaths. All the expert testimony I have 
placed before you justifies this position. I remember saying to 
Judge Anderson, at the close of a lecture of mine in Salt Lake 
City, “I am going back to the East to recommend that the 
battle against polygamy be fought out on the line of your last 


decision.” He replied: “There is no other possible way out of 
this barbarism.” 
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REMEDIES FOR CURRENT PERILS IN UTAH. 

The recommendations to be made now as to Utah are : — 

That we should keep her out of the Union until her Gentile 
outnumbers her Mormon vote. 

That we should inform the public as to the true state of 
affairs in the Territories so that Congress cannot act upon mis- 
information. 

That we should be jealous of the effect of partisan greed 
upon Congress in creating a tendency to admit Utah without 
conditions. 

That we should support schools and churches in Utah gener- 
ously and persistently. 

That we should exclude alien Mormons from citizenship. 

That we should not sell public lands to Mormons. 

That we should not admit as immigrants any who cannot 
legally qualify for citizenship, or who have taken an oath that 
has been decided to be treasonable. 

That we should pass a National Constitutional Amendment 
against polygamy. 

That we should colonize Utah so far as may be practicable 
and as rapidly as possible. 

And lastly, that we should execute the present laws against 
plural marriage and sustain unflinchingly President Harrison’s 
position, that those who believe polygamy to be rightful should 
not have the power to make it lawful. [Applause.] 


POLITICAL POSSIBILITIES IN 1892. 


Admit Utah as a State under Mormon control, let her Sen- 
ators and Representatives appear in Congress, allow polygamy 
to place itself behind the shield of state rights, and you would 
feel here behind the Green Mountains the effect of political 
conditions beyond the Wasatch Hills. Let us not dream that 
putting poison into the little finger does not poison the whole 
body. Political power in this country may be local, but its 
effect omnipresent. Our national political parties are now so 
closely balanced that it is a great matter to obtain three or four 
votes in Congress; it is a very great matter to have the elec- 
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toral vote of a new State in the coming presidential election. 
The Democractic party is undoubtedly more hopeful at present 
than its recent large successes warrant. Many things may hap- 
pen between now and 1892. But the Democratic party means 
to have the presidency as well as the Senate and the House. 
And not a few scheming Democrats in the South talk already, 
‘in secret, of raising trouble in Mexico in order to annex in the 
Southwest new provinces to balance the new States lately 
admitted in the Northwest.. A profound alertness exists in the 
Democratic camp as to the possibilities of the next presidential 
election. Now that the political prizes at stake are so much 
vaster than they formerly were, partisan alertness is not likely 
to be more scrupulous in the future than it has been in the 
past in getting votes. It is the duty of all who care more for 
patriotism than for party to watch Utah with an alertness equal 
to that of the politicians themselves, and to insist that any 
party that favors the admission of Utah without conditions 
shall have that act hung as a mill-stone around its neck and be 
drowned in a sea of popular indignation. [Loud applause. ] 








BOOK NOTICES. 


MemoraBitiA OF Rev. Dr. G. B. CHEEVER AND OF Mrs. E. W. 
CHEEVER. John Wiley & Sons. 1890. 12mo, pp. 580. . 


This is a book of varied characteristics and difficult to delineate. It can 
hardly claim unity as its name designates a collection of memorable things. 

It opens with a very fine portrait of Dr. Cheever and a sketch of 26 
pages of his eventful and heroic life. It is all too short. It could not 
do him justice in that space. 

Then follow 218 pages of a memorial offering in commemoration of his 
wife. This is introduced by a charming portrait of Mrs. Cheever’s in- 
telligent and lovely face. She died some years before her husband, after 
a married life of forty-one years, and this memorial was prepared by her 
husband. Many of the stirring conflicts in the temperance and anti- 
slavery movements are brought into the correspondence, and we see 
something of Dr. Cheever himself in his bold and powerful advocacy of 
human rights and of the right of God to give law to his creatures. 
Some of the chapters are filled entirely by these great conflicts and the 
memorial offering is forgotten. Those who can remember our war and 
its preparatory conflicts will read them with deep interest. 

The third part, of 360 pages, is given to poetry. There are forty-one 
commemorations of his wedding-day addressed to his wife. For the 
general public these are too many. The beloved wife treasured them 
every one and desired to have them all preserved for publication. She 
was a woman of culture and of admirable taste. She adored her hus- 
band, but her judgment could not be impartial as to the public value of 
such memorials. They are excellent, pure, elevated in thought, emi- 
nently Christian, but if the first five and the last five had been chosen 
the intermediate ones might have been omitted. The remainder of the 
poetry is chiefly of a religious cast and has some admirable hymns of 
faith and hope which have entered into the hymnology of the chureb. 

The Appendix of 65 pages is a very interesting collection of letters — 
the correspondence of Mrs. Cheever with her friends including her hus- 
band, Professor H. W. Longfellow, and other bright letter-writers. One 
after reading them regrets that the appendix is so short. 

Dr. Cheever was a man of fine scholarship. He very early distin- 
guished himself in literature. He gave promise of being a poet. Long- 
fellow once said of him, “Cheever can write better poetry than I can.” 
But he was a man of strong convictions and iron will, and the intense 
energy with which he threw himself into the great reforms, Temperance 
and Antislavery, absorbed his powers. He was like one of the Old Tes- 
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tament prophets. His analyses and denunciations of those great sins and 
crimes, liquor-selling and slavery, were eloquent and powerful. All the 
workers of iniquity hated him, but stood in awe of him, for he wielded 
the sword of the Spirit which is the word of God with consummate skill 
and trenchant force. 

In private life he was social, genial, witty, lovable. There never was 
such a contrast. His character and life are worthy of a memoir de- 
voted exclusively to him. 

Cyrus HaMLIn. 


Eieut STupIES ON THE Lorp’s Day. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

12mo, pp. 249. 

The preface indicates that this ablest original “ study ” and defense of the 
Lord’s Day as the Christian Sabbath was called out by the most scholarly 
attack upon this doctrine, that of Hessey. Its anonymous author, G. S. 
Gray of Cincinnati, deceased, evidently studied Biblical theology to some 
purpose, though he afterwards turned to law as his life-work. The three 
points of preéminent freshness and force in the book are the following : 
1. It clearly shows that the origin and continuance of the “ week,” a 
wholly arbitrary division of time, can be reasonably explained only by ac- 
cepting the manifest meaning of the Bible record that the weekly Sabbath 
was instituted at the very beginning of history; the word “ week,” 
wherever found proclaiming creative Theism, as “A. D.’’ proclaims the 
Divinity of Christ. 2. It points out the striking analogies between the 
evidence that the Sabbath was observed before the Decalogue and the evi- 
dence that the new Lord’s Day was observed after the resurrection, there 
being in each case only one explicit passage (Gen. ii. 3; Rev. i. 10) and 
half a dozen confirmatory ones ; an analogy which is a flashing two-edged 
sword, slaying alike those Hessians who hold to the New Testament Lord’s 
Day but deny the Genesis Sabbath, and the Saturdarians, who deny the 
New Testament Lord’s Day but hold to the Genesis Sabbath, though it rests 
on like circumstantial evidence. 3. It expounds the whole Sabbatie sys- 
tem from Eden to Heaven, “looking backward” to this primitive divine 
socialism for mitigating the hard lot of the toiling poor, a picture of nobler 
social conditions which God set before masters and slaves, rich and poor, 
when the world was not yet “able to bear” tmancipation and humanitari- 
anism, which the growth of those Biblical ideals has since produced in all 
Christian lands. 


Tue Brste Veririep. By the Rev. ANDREW W. ARCHIBALD. (Daven- 
port, Iowa.) Introductory Note by Prof. R. B. Wetcu, D. D., LL. D., 
Auburn Seminary. Presbyterian Board of Publication. Pp. 215. 


To make small books on great subjects successfully is a special and 
very valuable art. It requires industrious reading, incisive thought, con- 
densation, that sort of intellectual grasp which brings details into unity, 
clearness and force and simplicity in the use of language, and many special 
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qualifications related to the particular subject-matter in hand. So good a 
book as this could not have been produced easily. It will be more widely 
useful than many learned volumes without which it could not have been 
written, but which it will far surpass in circulation. A second edition 
was called for in six weeks from its first issue. Beginning fitly and natu- 
rally with the externalities, the Canon, MSS., and the English Bible, it 
touches tersely, lucidly, and wisely, Inspiration, Miracles, Objections, Con- 
firmations, Elevating Influences of the Bible, Science, the Mummies, Bab- 
ylon, Tyre, Jerusalem, and the Jews. New matter, as admirably digested 
and aptly stated, marshaling the monuments of Oriental lands as evidences, 
is to be added in the forthcoming second edition. The “ Bibliotheca Sacra” 
has borne testimony none too strong to the “ felicitous style’? of the author 
and his “remarkable breadth and accuracy of knowledge.’”’ The book will 
be universally prized by Christian thinkers, and should be as widely useful 
among those who are not Christians. It augurs well for the ability and 
clear-sightedness of pastors west of the Mississippi, when one of them in a 
very laborious and responsible position can do superior work like this. 
Grorce F. Macoun. 


Wriiram E. Doper. The Christian Merchant. By Cartos Martyn. 
Funk & Wagnalls. New York and London. 1890. 12mo, pp. 349. 


This volume holds a high rank in the list of biographies of American 
Reformers. It is full of inspiration to every good word and work. The 
life begins in 1805 and closes in 1883. It runs through the most crowded 
and strenuous period of the history of New York city and of the nation. 
Its eight decades are treated in as many groups of chapters, and are all 
of fascinating interest. It is especially rich in its references to the period 
of the Civil War. Mr. Dodge was at once a prince in trade and a prince 
in character. It is just to claim for him, as our author does, that he is the 
best example in this generation of the business man in religion and the 
religious man in business. 
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WINE AND TOBACCO. 


PEOPLE drink and smoke not merely for want of something 
better to do to while away the time, or to raise their spirits ; not 
because of the pleasure they receive, but simply and solely in 
order to drown the warning voice of conscience. At no other 
period of the world’s history, I feel convinced, did mankind 
lead an existence in which the dictates of conscience and their 
deliberate actions were in such evident conflict as at present. 
It seems as if the human race in our days had got fastened to 
something that is holding it back, impeding its progress. There 
would seem to be some external cause which hinders it from 
attaining the position that belongs to it of right, in virtue of 
its present ideals. The cause in question — or, if there be sev- 
eral, the main cause — is the physical state of *stupefaction to 
which the overwhelming majority of human beings reduce 
themselves by means of alcohol and tobacco. 

The deliverance of humanity from this terrible evil will mark 
an epoch in the life of the race, and, apparently, this epoch will 
arrive in the near future. The evil is already recognized. A 
change in the consciousness of men in reference to the use of 
brain-poisoning stimulants and narcotics has already taken 
place ; people are beginning to realize the terrible mischief they 
produce, and they are manifesting this feeling in acts ; and this 
imperceptible change in their consciousness must inevitably 
bring in its train the emancipation of humanity from the influ- 
ence of all such brain poisons. This emancipation of mankind 
from the thralldom of brain poisons will open their eyes to the 
demands of their consciousness, and they will forthwith begin 
to put their life in harmony with its dictates. This process 
seems to have already begun. And, as is usual in such cases, 
it is beginning in the higher social classes, after all the lower 
orders have become infected with the evil. — Count Leo Tol- 
stoi, in Contemporary Review. 
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VALUE OF EDUCATION FOR RED MEN. 

THe gentleman from Arizona, Mr. Smith, in his most ex- 
traordinary speech delivered a few moments ago, said, among 
other things, that the Indian is a brute and that he is not 
susceptible of elevation by education or Christianization. That 
position I deny. To affirm it is to deny the gospel. To affirm 
it is to deny the Book that says: “ God hath made of one blood 
all nations that dwell upon the face of the earth.” To affirm 
it is to deny that Christ died for the Indian. Has the gentle- 
man from Arizona read the history of his country? Has he 
read that the Pilgrims who landed at Plymouth in 1620 and 
dealt truly and justly with the Indians, actuated by the princi- 
ples of the gospel, made a treaty of friendship with Massasoit 
that was unbroken for half a century? Has he read of the la- 
bors of the Apostle Eliot for the Indian tribes of Massachu- 
setts two hundred and fifty years ago, how that, daring the 
dangers of wild beasts and hostile Indians, he took an Indian 
trail, and for years preached the gospel to these red men, and 
taught them the rudiments of education? Has he read that 
this good man translated a Bible into the Indian language, that 
a copy now preserved in the New England Historical Society 
of Massachusetts bears evidence of his zeal and sacrificing la- 
bor? Does he know that when King Philip’s war broke out in 
the country the converts of Eliot remained loyal and steadfast 
friends of the white people? Is it to be supposed that the gen- 
tleman from Arizona, with his limited observation, is wiser than 
philanthropic men and women who have visited all the Indian 
countries and made the Indian question an exhaustive subject 
of study for years? The charge that the Indian is a brute, not 
susceptible of elevation, is preposterous, and contradicts the 
facts already fully demonstrated. It controverts the command- 
ment to go and preach the gospel to every creature. The 
gentleman from Arizona would except the red men. 

We sent missionaries to the Sandwich Islands. They found 
them a nation of cannibals. The missionaries of that island 
converted the natives to a Christian and civilized nation. We 
send the herald of the Cross, the flag of Emmanuel, to the jun- 
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gle of India, to the empire of Japan and China, to the Congo 
of the Dark Continent, and our missionaries report success, 
and that civilization and elevation of the degraded masses that 
sit in the valley of the shadow of death follow. Is the red man 
alone excepted from the prayer, “Thy Kingdom come: Thy 
Will be Done?” 

Is the position of the gentleman from Arizona correct? The 
only possible conclusion of the policy advocated by him is 
extermination. That policy has been tried, and it has been 
estimated that it cost the government of the United States 
$1,000,000 to shoot an Indian. I submit that it will be in- 
finitely wiser to continue the experiment of reversing that 
policy, and push to the end and to a successful conclusion the 
present policy of Christianizing and educating these poor, be- 
nighted sons of the forest. 

I have myself visited the schools of Hampton, Virginia, and 
have myself witnessed the progress and success of the experi- 
ment there being tried, as well as at Carlisle, to Christianize 
and give an industria] education to Indian youth. The gentle- 
man says: “Give them plows and hoes, and compel them to 
work, but give them no books and no education.” Pray, will it 
injure the Indian in the pursuits of civilized life to have his 
children educated? The gentleman says the Indian is debased 
and degraded in Arizona. I answer that the present policy of 
the government and of our present Indian Commissioner, Gen- 
eral Morgan, is to seek to elevate him in the scale of humanity, 
by educating his children at Carlisle and Hampton and the 
reservation schools. I submit that peace is better than war, 
and that the present policy is the part of wisdom and practical 
common sense. 

The committee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic, of which I am a 
member, has had a bill on the calendar for many months which 
has an important bearing, to my mind, upon the Indian ques- 
tion. That bill has passed the Senate seven times, and the 
chairman of our committee, Mr. Taylor of Ohio, has so far 
sought in vain from the Speaker of this House of Representa- 
tives and the Committee on Rules a day for the consideration 
of this important business. The bill is one to create a commis- 
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sion to investigate the alcoholic liquor traffic, its relation to 
pauperism, crime, insanity, taxation, race troubles at the South, 
and last, but not least, the Indian troubles in the far West. I 
have not the slightest doubt that this commission would develop 
the fact that these Indian troubles were largely due to strong 
drink, as I believe the race troubles at the South are. To my 
mind there was something pathetic and touching in the remark 
made by one of the visiting Indians, who said that “his people 
wanted to go to heaven when they died, the same as white peo- 
ple, but that they wanted more to eat until it was time to go.” 
A wise and statesmanlike policy on the part of the govern- 
ment will be such a policy as will lead the Indian tribes, by 
education, civilization, Christianization, and elevation in the 
scale of humanity, to become tillers of the soil and self-support- 
ing. Such a policy is a part of practical wisdom and sound 
sense, and that is my reply to the Young Man Afraid of Indian 
Education, the delegate from Arizona. — Hon. F. A. Morse, of 
Massachusetts, in House of Representatives, Washington. 


PALESTINIAN LITERATURE BEFORE THE EXODUS. 


Ir has long been tacitly assumed that both the Israelites 
themselves, and the populations by whom they were sur- 
rounded, were ignorant of the art of writing books at the time 
of the conquest of Canaan and during the age of the Judges. 
The literary period of Israel has been supposed to commence 
with Samuel. The oldest inscription yet discovered in the 
Pheenician alphabet, the date of which can be determined with 
certainty, is that of the Moabite king Mesha, the contemporary 
of Ahab. If the art of writing had been known centuries ear- 
lier, how is it, it has been asked, that no older inscriptions have 
been found? The want of such inscriptions has been regarded 
as a powerful confirmation of the assumption that the literary 
age of Israel began only with the rise of the Israelitish king- 
dom. For all earlier events, the historian of a later day had to 
appeal to tradition and legend, instead of contemporaneous lit- 
erary testimony. 

The Tel el-Amarna tablets, lately discovered in Egypt, and 
more especially the letters of Ebed-tob, have shown that the as- 
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sumption is not justified by fact. It is true that, in the epoch 
to which they belong, the literature of the country was not in- 
scribed upon papyrus or expressed by the help of the Pheenician 
alphabet. It was intrusted to the more enduring material of 
clay, while the language and script in which it was preserved 
were alike disused in the Palestine of a later day. But the Is- 
raelitish conquest of Canaan did not destroy the libraries which 
existed in certain of the cities which successfully resisted the 
conqueror; and, where the libraries remained uninjured, read- 
ers who could make use of them would have remained too. 
Samuel and his contemporaries were not compelled to trust to 
tradition and legend for the earlier history of their country ; 
there were written documents in plenty which they could con- 
sult. And a comparison of the fourteenth chapter of Genesis 
with the contents of the letters of Ebed-tob has shown us that 
they actually did consult them ; the description of Melchizedek, 
king of Salem, mythical as it has often been alleged to be, 
turns out to be in strict accordance with fact. Nothing can 
prove more clearly that neither the ancient records of Jerusa- 
lem nor a knowledge of their contents had perished when the 
Book of Genesis was written; and what was true of Jerusalem 
must have been true of other cities of Palestine as well. We 
now know that both scribe and reader existed in Palestine long 
before the time of Deborah, and that the conclusions adverse to 
the historical character of the Old Testament, which have been 
founded on the contrary belief, must fall along with the foun- 
dation on which they rest. — Prof. A. H. Sayce, of Oxford 
University, England. 


POLITICAL ROMANISM IN ENGLAND. 


Popery is not only a religious faith, it is a state policy. As 
to practical effect I might reverse this sequence and say that 
Popery is a state policy first, and a religious faith second. It 
is to the credit of Popery that it does not conceal its political 
purpose and claim. It wants to rule the world. When kings 
and thrones stand in its way they must be abased or removed. 
Its own words are, “ The temporal authority should be subject 
to the spiritual power.” (See the Unam Sanctam.) This one 
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sentence determines my attitude towards Mr. Gladstone’s pro- 
posed bill. Iam not in the faintest degree animated by reli- 
gious prejudice. A man can honestly be an agnostic and an 
Englishman, but he cannot be a thorough Englishman and a 
consistent Papist. Yet even assuming that some degree of reli- 
gious bitterness entered almost unconsciously into my hostility, 
the Papist cannot visit me with recriminations because his own 
“Syllabus,” according to Mr. Gladstone himself, condemns 
with “ fearfully energetic epithets, . . . toleration of noncon- 
formity, liberty of conscience, . . . and the definition by the 
state of the civil rights of the church.” Not because the 
Papist believes in transubstantiation would I exclude him from 
the woolsack, but because, as Mr. Gladstone says (“ Vatican 
Decrees,” p. 61), “ Rome requires a convert, who now joins 
her, to forfeit his moral and mental freedom, and to place his 
loyalty and civil duty at the mercy of another.” Suppose we 
adopt Mr. Gladstone’s words, and describe the bill thus: — 
“A bill to remove the disabilities of men who have forfeited 
their moral and mental freedom to hold the office of Lord 
Chancellor,” ete. How would the proposal be then regarded ? 
Yet this is Mr. Gladstone’s own definition. I contend that 
“Roman Catholic” is more than a religious term; it is a sym- 
bol of utter surrender of mind and conscience to the will of the 
Pope, and on this ground alone I protest against the Bill being 
associated with the sacred policy of removing strictly religious 


disabilities. — Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker, London. 
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REPLY BY THE REV. S.S. MATHEWS, AT THE MONDAY LECTURE, FEBRUARY 2. 


101. What are the latest Mischiefs of Mormonism ? 

Whoever opens his eyes upon Mormonism for the first time sees a new 
world. This is true, however wide his previous travels may have been. I 
have traveled in the last four years 150,000 miles, in a great many coun- 
tries ; and I believe this statement cannot be controverted. The fraudulent 
character of Mormonism comes to view in three ways. 

1. In the character of Joseph Smith, the founder, who, born in Vermont, 
moving early with his parents to Connecticut and then to Central New York, 
had a remarkable gift for deception, and assiduously cultivated the same as 
though bound, by all the modes possible, to make his calling and election 
sure as a most consummate liar, and having the most wonderful success 
along that line. 

2. The fraudulent character of Mormonism comes to view in the char- 
acter of most of its teachings, which are yet unrepudiated. 

3. And in the fruits, intellectual and social, which follow these teachings, 
in spite of the manifesto. I do not dare quote from large numbers of the 
hymns, such as could be seen in Mormon hymn-books. Most of those 
hymns cannot be quoted before a promiscuous audience. What shall we 
say of a system which not only used to teach, but which teaches to-day, 
that God himself is anthropomorphic ; that He has a body, a fleshly body ? 
A favorite Mormon hymn contains this passage : — 


The God that others worship 
Is not the God for me; 

He has not part or body, 
He cannot hear or see. 


But I have a God that reigns above, 
A God of power and love, 

The God of revelation, 
And that’s the God for me. 


And so it goes on for six or eight or ten stanzas. What shall we say of 
what Mormonism teaches concerning the relations which Mary, the mother 
of our blessed Lord, sustained to God the Father? This is too utterly 
blasphemous for Christian lips to put into words. What shall we say of an 
organization which teaches to-day that those women, of whom it is said 
they “ministered unto Him of their substance,” Mary and Martha and 
others, sustained to our Lord Jesus a relation which we cannot utter in 
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words? What shall we say concerning an organization which teaches that 
at the wedding in Cana of Galilee, the Lord of Glory was himself the 
bridegroom ? 

I have no more solemn conviction in my soul, as the result of repeated 
visits to remote places in Utah, than that the first great thing that we must 
do in the name of God and our country is to look this matter in the face. 
I think the time has gone by when it will do for us to say, “It is a bad 
thing ; I wish something might be done to oppose it.” The time has come 
when every Christian, when every man and woman, should draw near to 
the brink of that awful abyss, look in for a moment and see something for 
himself of that awful state, that inexpressible state of degradation into 
which these people have fallen. Remember that these things which I have 
referred to, and many more like them, are not held as theories. I submit 
that there is not a child anywhere in Utah to-day, among the Mormons, 
that is not taught constantly these things ; so that they are and have been 
continual and repeated topics of conversation between boys and girls, young 
men and women. God make the arm strong that has been made bare here 
to strike that deadly foe to our great commonwealth, our country, and to 
our humanity. God grant that we, as men and women of God, and pa- 
triots, may at last look the matter in the face, and then may act. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Sunpay Rerorm has a new and important ally in the Mas- 
sachusetts Sabbath Union, organized by a convention held at 
Park Street Church, Boston, February 17 and 18. The call for 
the convention was issued by the American Sabbath Union, of 
which Elliot F. Shepherd, Esq., of New York city is chairman 
and the Rev. Dr. L. R. Dunn secretary. Among those who 
took prominent part in the Boston convention were Drs. Plumb, 
Thomas, Little, Brodbeck, Miner, Chadbourne, Adams, Wood, 
L. R. Dunn, and Professor Steele. 

We rejoice to be able to state that the convention took strong 
ground against Sunday saloons and Sunday newspapers. The 
resolutions will be found to be admirably clear and sound in 
opposition to the Continental, or merely Dominican, view of the 
Lord’s Day. The resolutions, reported by a committee consist- 
ing of the Rev. Prof. Daniel Steele, of the Boston University 
Theological School, Joseph Cook, and the Rev. Dr. Miner, were 
warmly discussed, point by point, and, after several careful 
modifications, were unanimously adopted as follows : — 


Resolved, that we believe that when Christ said “ The Sabbath was 
made for man ” he uttered a principle of perpetual validity. We depre- 
cate that theological instruction which severs all connection between 
the Lord’s Day and the principle of one day’s rest in seven as recog- 
nized in revelation at the creation, and in the fourth commandment. 

Resolved, that we believe that the substitution of the first day of the 
week for the seventh day, as a Sabbath, with undiminished moral obli- 
gation, was intended by the “Lord of the Sabbath” as a perpetual 
memorial of the resurrection, and that it was confirmed by apostolic 
precept and example. 

Resolved, that we will resist all attempts to divest the Christian 
Sabbath, as a day of rest and worship, of the sacredness of the divine 
law. 

Resolved, that we are living in a time when formidable forces of greed 
and lust are combining to destroy the Christian Sabbath, and when 
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these forces can be vanquished only by the united efforts of all who 
have in their hearts a desire to preserve the Christian church, the salt 
of our civilization and of our political institutions; therefore we hail 
the American Sabbath Union as a providential institution, affording a 
platform on which all Christian patriots and philanthropists can stand. 

Resolved, that we admire the choice which that union has made of 
a secretary for the New England States, Rev. Lewis R. Dunn, D. D., 
whom we cordially welcome as a leader and an organizer of our Chris- 
tian forces in this crisis of our history, and we pray that he may be 
the agent, under God, of a great reformation in New England, rein- 
stating the holy Sabbath in the hearts of all the people. 

Resolved, that we call on all lovers of good order to use their influ- 
ence to oppose those open and avowed foes of the Christian Sabbath — 
the saloon and the Sunday newspapers. 

Resolved, that we urge all lovers of order not to give the weight of 
their own example to the increasing desecration of the Lord’s Day by 
the multitudes who seek their own pleasure on that day by the use of 
the various means of public conveyance. 

Resolved, that this convention earnestly protests against the opening 
of the Columbian exposition on the Lord’s Day, and expresses its con- 
viction that one of the best effects of the exposition upon our own citi- 
zens and upon visitors from foreign countries would result from the 
closing of the gates on the Lord’s Day, in accordance with historic pre- 
cedent and God’s commandment. 

Resolved, that we send our Christian greeting to the members of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, who, seeing the connection 
between Sabbath desecration and drunkenness, have extended their 
labors into this important field, thus laying the axe at the root of the 
upas tree of intemperance. 

Resolved, that we earnestly request every pastor in Massachusetts 
to devote one Sunday in each year to the discussion of the Sunday 
labor question. 

Resolved, that we request the American Sabbath Union to secure, if 
possible, the observance by the various churches throughout the United 
States, of a special Sabbath for the discussion of the Sunday observ- 
ance problem. 


The chair announced as the committee to petition the legis- 
lature relative to the publication of Sunday papers the follow- 
ing: Joseph Cook, Rev. Dr. Miner, Rev. Dr. Gordon, Rev. Dr. 
Thomas, Rev. Dr. Brodbeck, Rev. Dr. Chadbourne, Hon. Jona- 
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than A. Lane, and Hon. E. H. Dunn, with power to fill vacan- 
cies. 

The committee on constitution for a state auxiliary to the 
national union reported the following constitution : — 


1. This association shall be called the Massachusetts Sabbath Asso- 
ciation. 

It shall consist of all men and women citizens of the State who are 
interested in securing the objects for which it is constituted, and who 
agree to contribute to the treasury of the association not less than one 
dollar per year. The moneys so collected in counties in which there 
are county societies, to be divided equally between the county society 
and the state association. 

All such persons being present at its convention, and registering 
their names, shall be entitled to take part in its proceedings, and to 
vote on all questions before it. 

2. Its object shall be to promote, in every legitimate way, the observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Day by all classes of the people, and to serve as a 
bond of union among the friends of the Lord’s Day. 

3. Its officers shall be a president, six vice-presidents, a correspond- 
ing, or field secretary, a recording secretary and a treasurer, who 
shall be chosen by the convention at its annual meeting. These offi- 
cers, with several additional members, shall constitute the board of 
managers. 

Their duties shall be such as usually pertain to such officers. 

The board of managers shall appoist a county secretary in each 
county in the State. 

4. The association shall meet annually, at such time and place as 
may be designated by the convention, or by the board of managers, 
who, together with the pastors of the place where it may meet, shall 
be the committee of arrangements for that meeting. 

5. The association shall be auxiliary to the American Sabbath 
Union. 

6. The constitution may be amended by a vote of two thirds of 
those present and voting at any annual meeting of the association. 


The following officers were elected : — 


President, Hon. Rufus S. Frost, Chelsea; vice-presidents, Hon. 
William Claflin, Rev. A. S. Gumbart, Hon. Newton Talbot, Mr. Rob- 
ert Gilchrist, Mr. C. B. Botsford; corresponding secretary, Rev. 
George A. Crawford, D. D.; treasurer, Rev. W. C. Wood; board of 
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managers, Rev. Drs. J. H. Twombly, A. R. Clark, A. H. Plumb, R. 
J. Adams, M. D. Kneeland, A. A. Miner. 


Rev. W. C. Wood reported from the committee to ascertain 
the present and legal requirement in regard to Sunday papers. 
This is found in chapter 391, section 2, of the acts of 1887. 
It excepts from the operation of the law for Sunday observance 
the publication of Sunday papers. The convention unanimously 
adopted the following resolution : — 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to request a hearing from 
the legislature of Massachusetts that in the act of 1887, sec. 2, “to 
further regulate the observance of the Lord’s Day,” the following 
words be stricken out, to wit, “nor the preparation, printing, and pub- 
lishing of newspapers, nor the sale and delivery of newspapers,” on 
the ground that there is no just or sufficient reason why the publishing 
and sale of newspapers should receive discrimination from the State 
over any other form of business or labor on the Lord’s Day, the main 
purpose of these papers being notoriously and avowedly the gain to the 
publishers and the advertising of business, and the well-known char- 
acter of the other contents of such papers not furnishing any ground 
for discrimination in their favor as either a work of necessity or char- 
ity, or promotive of healthful thought or good morals in the citizens 
of the commonwealth. 


In whatever other respects our land has improved in the last 
quarter of a century, it certainly has not in social purity. Har- 
lotry’s show-cases are as open and undisturbed as those of the 
jeweler in Butte, Helena, Portland, Oregon, and Chicago. The 
infamous signs “Miss Jennie,” “ Miss Lizzie,” mingle with 
those of honest trade. These places are really licensed by the 
police authorities, under the guise of a quarterly or monthly 
fine. Men are solicited on the streets of New York, even on the 
way to church. Not a few physicians petition the legislatures 
to make the way of transgressors easier by state regulation of 
vice. A grand jury in Baltimore recommended such regulation. 
Many of the States by law allow a mere child’s consent to her 
own ruin to protect the seducer against punishment, and in no 
state, as we are informed, is the age of consent as high as 
twenty-one years. Nor have the States reached the only safe 
moral basis of divorce, namely, that absolute divorce with per- 
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mission to marry again shall be granted only in case of adultery, 
and only to the innocent party. The statistics of divorce are 
among the most apalling evidences of growing impurity. George 
R. Stetson in the “ Andover Review ” says: “ My own observa- 
tion is that not only in Massachusetts, but in all New England, 
the offenses against chastity are the most alarming features of 
the time.” 

What are the causes of this moral epidemic? The causes 
manifestly include the following: (1) lax divorce laws; (2) 
immodest toilets and hugging dances in “society”; (3) nude 
pictures and statuary in respectable homes and picture galleries ; 
(4) pictures of leering, half dressed harlots on the advertising 
sheets not only of liquor dealers, theatres, and tobacconists, but 
of many other dealers also; (5) the unrestrained nudity and 
nastiness of theatres; (6) the free sale on railroad trains and 
elsewhere of sensational newspapers and of novels “ prohibited 
in Europe,”— sometimes so marked — which play upon the pas- 
sions like a keyboard ; (7) the convenient brothel. 

The radical cure of this epidemic must include the removal of 
the cause as well as the displacing power of a new and divine 
affection. Those who have faint hearts whenever any moral re- 
form is proposed, especially if it be the suppression of open har- 
lotry, may find in Toronto a practical answer, a city of 200,000 
inhabitants without a “ Hells’ half acre,” or even one brothel 
known to the police. As to the other roots of impurity, Dr. 
Dike says wisely that lax divorce is not to be cut off at one 
stroke by an appeal to Congress for a uniform constitutional 
law for the whole land, but that this result is to be secured 
after the fashion of the campaign for temperance education 
laws, by obtaining the enactment of the right sort of laws in the 
States, one by one. The pulpit and Christian press must be the 
chief reliance in the fight with the gilded lust of the parlor, the 
theatre, the bookstore, and the art gallery, with Mr. Comstock’s 
moral quarantine as their reinforcement. Why do not the true 
women who are insulted in shop windows by pictures of lewd 
women smoking and leering, both individually and collectively 
insist that the merchants they and their pure husbands and 
brothers and sons are to trade with must not make their win- 
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dows into the harlot’s show-cases? Juster wages and better 
homes for working women are also needed. 

If the evil is appalling, there is encouragement in the fact 
that the Social Purity Department of the W. C. T. U., the 
White Cross League, the Society for the Prevention of the 
State Regulation of Vice, Mr. Comstock’s Society for the Pre- 
vention of Vice, and especially the churches, are by literature 
and new life seeking to insert into the diseased body politic 
effective remedies. 

In 1497, Savonarola, the very patron saint of art, called on 
the people of Florence to bring whatever corrupting books or 
pictures they possessed and burn them in the public square. In 
the interest of art and literature, as well as in the interest of 
morals, we need such purging fires. 


Ir it were true, as asserted by Saturday-keepers, that the 
Lord’s Day was not called “ Sabbath” by the early church, it 
would not disprove the claim that it is “ the Christian Sabbath.” 
Apostles, after the fashion of prophets, may have spoken better 
than they knew when they transferred the substance of the 
Sabbath to the Lord’s Day. The early church did not see 
that the Bible forbids slavery. It may not have seen, at first, 
that the Lord’s Day is the Sabbath. It was manifestly a 
Providential necessity that they should not see this until they 
had been fully weaned from what was Jewish in the Sabbath 
— its doubled sacrifices; its Saturday keeping; its fireless 
hearth, unsuitable for universal adoption ; its capital punish- 
ment for Sabbath-breaking. Even when a part, at least, of 
that early church saw clearly that the Lord’s Day had fallen heir 
to all the riches of the former Sabbath, they did not generally 
adopt the old name, partly, no doubt, because it would have 
been as confusing as to call the Methodist denomination Catho- 
lic, in New York, or to call it in Massachusetts, “ the Orthodox 
Church,” a term colloquially understood to mean Congrega- 
tional. Besides, the term Lord’s Day, which controversy has 
led many of us to use less than the term Christian Sabbath, was 
to them a more regnant word, with its fresh resurrection laurels 
upon it. 
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But the literature of the early church shows not only that 
the Decalogue, Sabbath and all, was recognized as in full force ; 
not only that the worship and the rest of the Sabbath charac- 
terized the Lord’s Day; but also that the name Sabbath, in 
strict usage, was applied to the new day. Barnabas, in the sec- 
ond century, uses the term, “the false and true Sabbath,” ap- 
plying the latter term, as the context shows, to the Lord’s Day. 
Eusebius, about the beginning of the fourth century, says of the 
Lord’s Day: “ On this day we assemble after the interval of 
six days, and celebrate holy and spiritual Sabbath ; even all 
nations redeemed by Him assemble and do those things accord- 
ing to the spiritual law which were decreed for the priests to do 
on the Sabbath. All things which it was right to do on the 
Sabbath, these we have transferred to the Lord’s Day” (quoted 
by Rev. Jas. Orr, D. D., Prize Essay, p. 50). Augustine con- 
curred with those who enjoined that “ all the glory of the Jew- 
ish Sabbath should be transferred to the Lord’s Day,” which 
last he calls the Christian Sabbath by implication from the 
contrasting adjective “ Jewish.” He also says that “ the Chris- 
tian observes the Sabbath spiritually.” 

In the face of such passages, it is passing strange that any 
one should assert that the application of either the Sabbath idea 
or the Sabbath name to the Lord’s Day was an invention of the 
Puritans of the seventeenth century. They removed the misap- 
prehensions of the Reformers and restored the view of Augustine 
and the Fathers. But more clearly than Fathers or Puritans, 
the church of to-day sees that the Fourth Commandment, even 
in its letter, is not bound to Saturday, and is kept as surely as 
those whose “ seventh day ” after six of work is Sunday, as it 
ever was by those who observed Saturday. There was indeed, 
in the age of the Fathers, and even in the age of the Puritans, 
“more light to break forth out of God’s Word.” 


Woman Surrracists of Massachusetts in State Convention 
at Tremont Temple, January 28, adopted the following resolu- 


tions : — 


1. We reaffirm the admirable resolutions reported by Wendell Phillips 
and adopted by the first national woman’s rights convention in 1850. 
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2. We congratulate the friends of woman’s rights upon the fundamental 
changes effected during the past 40 years by the partial removal of the so- 
cial, industrial, legal, political, and religious disabilities of women — changes 
which are at once a basis and a guarantee of the full enfranchisement of 
woman in the near future. Among these changes are : 

The modification or repeal of the old English common law concerning the 
domestic relations of women as wives, mothers, and widows. 

The admission of women to almost every department of skilled industry, 
and to the professions of law, medicine, and theology. 

Coeducation in a large majority of American colleges — in Oberlin, Cor- 
nell, Boston University, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Bates, 
Colby, Wesleyan, and Swarthmore, the state universities of Vermont, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota, and of all the States and Territories between the Missouri 
River and the Pacific Ocean. 

The establishment of women’s colleges, such as Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, 
Mt. Holyoke, and Bryn Mawr, in communities where the semi-barbaric ex- 
clusion of women still lingers in the older colleges. 

Women’s admission to numerous private and public positions of trust, 
honor, and emoluments, as officers of banks and other corporations, as mem- 
bers of school committees, superintendents of public instruction, commis- 
sioners of health, lunacy, and charity, overseers of the poor, police matrons, 
physicians in insane asylums, justices of the peace, notaries public, etc. 

3. The establishment of full political equality for women in the State of 
Wyoming, by the almost unanimous vote of her people, after twenty-one 
years’ practical experience, ratified by the Congress and the President, 
marks a revolution in the political status of women in America, and will 
hereafter give the women of the nation United States senators and repre- 
sentatives elected in part by the votes of women. 

4. Full woman suffrage in Wyoming, municipal woman suffrage in Kan- 
sas, and school suffrage for women in twenty-two States give assurance that 
women will soon be recognized everywhere as the political equals of men. 

5. In every State where there is no express constitutional impediment we 
advise suffragists to demand full suffrage by legislative enactment, and in 
all other States to demand statutes conferring municipal and presidential 
suffrage on women. 

6. We send our grateful greeting to the men of the Farmers’ Alliance, 
who in Kansas have made the first act of their accession to power a demand 
for equal political rights for women ; also to the American Federation of 
Labor, representing 500,000 workingmen, for their appeal just made to 
Congress for a woman suffrage constitutional amendment. 


THE New York Society for the Suppression of Vice cele- 
brated its seventeenth anniversary in the hall of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, New York city, Tuesday evening 
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January 20th. There was a large audience of ladies and gen- 
tlemen present. The treasurer’s report showed that the annual 
expenses for the year were $8,634.50. This included rent, sal- 
aries, printing annual report, and all incidental expenses of 
travel, securing evidence, ete. This society also paid a defi- 
ciency of $2,098.01. It received $8,942.03 subscriptions, be- 
sides witness fees from Mr. Comstock amounting to $563.89, 
showing a balance due the treasurer of $1,637.71. Up to the 
present time, two bequests, one from W. W. Frothingham of 
$300, which was the first ever received by the society, and 
another of $2,500 from the estate of F. H. Cossit, was an- 
nounced as having been received towards a permanent fund. 

The treasurer enlarged at some length upon the fact, that 
notwithstanding the riper experience and enlarged opportunities 
for good, and ever pressing demands upon the time, strength, 
and ability of the secretary and chief special agent, Mr. An- 
thony Comstock, his salary was still the same as voted him in 
1874. He further stated that Mr. Comstock had paid into the 
treasury since the organization of the society personal fees 
and earnings amounting to $10,589.38. A plea was made, not 
for more money to pay increased salaries, but for money to 
enlarge the scope of usefulness of this organization. 

The board of managers’ report disclosed the fact that dur- 
ing the past year 141 arrests had been made, also that 156 
cases had been brought to trial, out of which 155 convictions, 
or pleas of “ guilty,” had been secured. Out of a total of 386 
cases brought to trial during the last three years, 381 had been 
convicted. The report spoke in glowing terms of the codpera- 
tion and assistance of the police and prosecuting attorneys of 
the city of New York in aiding this work of moral reform. 
The tabular statement shows that more than two tons of ob- 
scene books, pictures, and plates for printing the same have 
been destroyed during the year 1890; 203,783 lottery tickets, 
64,356 lottery circulars, 245,347 pool tickets, 16,901 chips for 
gambling, 14,861 lottery policies, and over 20,500 “green 
goods” circulars have also been seized during the year 1890, 
besides a quantity of other gambling paraphernalia. The total 
number of arrests made by the society thus far amounted to 
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1,621, while the total of matter seized was forty-three and one 
quarter tons of obscene matter, and fourteen and one half tons 
of gambling material and paraphernalia. The report of the 
board of managers was received with many expressions of 
marked approval. 

There were present upon the platform, Messrs. Samuel Col- 
gate, president, Morris K. Jesup, William E. Dodge, Welcome 
G. Hitchcock, Rev. H. L. Wayland of Philadelphia, and his 
brother, Judge Francis Wayland of the Law University of New 
Haven, Conn. Also Rev. Wm. A. Rice, Rev. Dr. Brodish of 
John Street Church, Mr. Kiliaen Van Rensselaer, treasurer of 
the society, and the secretary, Anthony Comstock. Rev. Dr. 
Greer was announced to speak, but was detained. Rev. Dr. 
Wayland, however, delivered an eloquent address, of which the 
following was the concluding passage : — 


You are forbidden by law to have on your premises an open cess- 
pool, spreading malaria upon every breeze, filling the air with mi- 
crobes of typhoid and diphtheria, and every other zymotic disease. 
You are forbidden to go to Vera Cruz, and buy up at a bargain a lot 
of clothing infected with the yellow fever, and dispose of it to your 
neighbors. No, you may not do what you will with your own. 

But much better a bolt factory, a bone-boiling establishment, 
slaughter houses, infected clothing, than an establishment which sends 
out moral malaria a thousand times more deadly. The time will 
come when we shall be so far civilized, and shall have such a degree 
of respect for the rights of the individual, that we shall say, “ You 
shall not set up a saloon, and thereby depreciate the property all about 
it.” My liberty involves the right to protect myself, to protect my 
children, to protect my neighbors, from the saloon, from the lottery, 
from books and papers and pictures more deadly than the most viru- 
lent microbe. Better any bodily ill, better the presence of the rotting 
garbage, better any material infection than the books and papers 
which are the very essence of moral and physical pollution. 

The executive officer of this society is not a man who is to be ex- 
cused on the ground of excessive but misguided zeal. He is a friend 
of the human race. He is the enemy only of those who are the ene- 
mies of humanity. He is abused by those whose censure is eulogy, 
and whose eulogy scorches. He bears in his body the sears incurred 
in his war in behalf of purity — glorious sears — scars upon which he 
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may look with pride akin to that with which the Apostle Paul thought 
of the traces of the scourgings, which he reckoned as certifying the fact 
of the divine ownership: “I bear in my body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus.” 

But it is said that the secretary used artifice. And did not Grant? 
Did not Washington? And shall not artifice be used, if necessary, in 
this war for the preservation of all we hold sacred and good? For 
myself, I stand with Anthony Comstock in what he has done; I ex- 
pect to continue to stand by him in what he will do; I heartily rejoice 
in the success which has attended him and this society in their efforts 
for the suppression of vice, for the maintenance of purity. 

Against this society, people urge only sentimental objections. Good 
people exclaim, with a shudder, “ Oh, I cannot bear to speak of it. It 
is all too bad to talk about.” “Too bad to talk about ;” yes; but, 
alas! not too bad to exist. That which is ruining your sons and your 
daughters for time and for eternity, which is planting the seeds of 
loathsome disease that will continue through generation after genera- 
tion, finds its security in its vileness, and in the fact that good men 
and good women shrink from touching it and from speaking of it. 
Our only safety is in a warfare that shall not end except in the exter- 
mination of everything that panders to vice and pollution, and that 
kindles in men the flames of hell. 


Tue World’s Week of Prayer for the Sabbath the first week 
of April, 5 to 12, which has been increasingly observed for sev- 
eral years, is recommended for still more general observance 
by the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union and the Ameri- 
can Sabbath Union. The list of topics can be had at ten cents 
per hundred, or samples for a stamp or two, of Mrs. J. C. Bate- 
ham, Asheville, N. C. For churches that give only two ser- 
mons and the prayer-meeting to this reform, we suggest as 
topics: “ The Duty of the Church to the Sabbath,” “* The Duty 
of the Nation and the State to the Sabbath,” “The Duty of 
the Individual to the Sabbath.” 

We who believe that the Lord’s Day is the Christian Sab- 

*bath hold that its law is the world’s Fourth Commandment, 
separated from all merely Jewish by-laws, and that this com- 
mandment has in it no seventh day of the week, but only a 
“seventh day ” after six of work, and therefore, although the 
Jews observed the Sabbath on Saturday, Sabbath observance is 
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not necessarily Saturday observance, Sabbath being the name 
of a movable institution, not one of the names of a day of the 
week. The observance of “a particular day ” is therefore held 
not to be an essential part of the commandment. The Satur- 
day-keeper thereupon exclaims, “ Why make such efforts to com- 
pel everybody to observe Sunday?” We answer that while 
the commandment does not require the Sabbath to be placed 
in either Saturday or Sunday, it does require parents and chil- 
dren, masters and servants, natives and foreigners, through- 
out a whole nation, to work together six days, and set apart 
each regularly-recurring seventh day for rest and worship. The 
selection of the day, while not made by the Fourth Command- 
ment, has been made by the acts of Christ and the apostles, 
which are legislative “acts.” In any case, the regular observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Day, however originated, is literal obedience 
to the Fourth Commandment, — at least one Jewish rabbi ad- 
mits this — and such being the custom of the civilized world, it 
is fair to wait until some one shall find some “specific command 
of God ” that all men shall always observe Saturday, before we 
turn back the wheels of civilization to Jewish Saturday-keeping. 


TEN years ago no State in the American Union required sci- 
entific Temperance education in its common schools. In thirty- 
three States and in all the Territories such education is now 
compulsory. Our associate editor, Mrs. Hunt, by whose agency, 
under the blessing of Providence, this reform has been brought 
about, telegraphs to us from Raleigh that North Carolina has 
just adopted a Temperance education law of the most satisfac- 
factory kind. A great majority of the future voters of the 
American Republic are now in schools which teach total absti- 
nence as the unquestionable dictate of advanced science. 
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